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The Christian Register 


Significant Sentiments 


That Other Education 


Prof. Robert J. Hutcheon describes the 
obstacle which organized religion and 
organized education must labor against. 
“T want to make plain”, he says, “what 
everybody knows but what we are all apt 
to forget, namely, that the school and the 
church are not the only teachers of the 
young, not the only moulders of moral or 
immoral personality. 

“The movie, the newspaper, the gossip 
and tattle that go on perpetually in the 
hearing of the young, the hero-worship 
which the demi-gods of the football, base- 
ball and pugilistiec world would inspire in 
the breasts of their fellows, the dress, 
speech, and manner of life of our most pop- 
ular social leaders, the conspicuous waste 
of our most extravagant spendthrifts, the 
ideals and ambitions that inspire our 
ablest men and women, the dominating 
personalities of public life,—all these so- 
cial forces which are ceaselessly playing 
on young life and moulding it, uncon- 
sciously, no doubt, but profoundly, have, 
as we say, a kick and a thrill and a drive 
in them which the moral lessons of the 
teacher or the preacher can seldom have. 

“The greatest obstacle which organized 
religion and organized education meet in 
their efforts to mould the characters of 
the young towards moral ends is not the 
innate badness of young human nature but 
the vulgarity, the lust, the extravagance, 
the selfish greed, the corruption, the mob- 
mindedness, the intolerant bigotry, the 
reckless disregard for law, the narrow ma- 
terialistic aims of that vague but real 
entity called ‘the General Public.’ 

“Night and day, summer and winter, 
year after year, the influence of the gen- 
eral public plays on the young mind, sug- 
gesting, tempting, exciting, insinuating, 
but only too seldom restraining and disci- 
plining and warning.” 


“Everything I Saw—” 


“Byerything I saw in the United States 
seemed to me like an act of aggression 
against everything that old civilizations 
have invented to make mankind’s exist- 
ence supportable.” 

“But”, says Claude Blanchard of Paris, 
in The Living Age, “I have a confession 
to make. When the boat that took me back 
to France blew its whistle for the last 
time, I felt a profound regret at 
leaving this crazy country. America is 
alive. It looks toward the future and never 
turns back. It hopes for everything and 
is permitted every favor. It put its feet 
on the table, indulges in vulgarities; it is 
eredulous, proud, and pusillanimous. Yet 
it has youth. Youth governs and animates 
it. The builders of skyscrapers are twen- 
ty-five years old and if they now build 
thirty stories it is in the hope that they 
will soon build forty. The old men have 
the faces of babies and the characters of 
little boys. America has not learned to 


dispose peacefully of the outmoded ; every- 
thing that the country outlives it tramples 
under foot, both men and things. Forward! 

“T experienced hours of sadness and 
hypocrisy and often I damned my sur- 
roundings, but often too I felt a desire to 
take part in this infernal dance, to sell 
chewing gum, to be an elevator man, to 
run a skyscraper, to be a bootlegger, to 
do anything I could to play a part in all 
this dizziness. And, finally, I wished I 
had lost somewhere en route my traveling 
equipment of critical sense, so that I 
could go and sit down without any arri- 
ére-pensée, side by side with the anony- 
mous population of Brooklyn, in the papier- 
maché mountains of Coney Island, or lie 
on a Pacific seashore in the shade of a 
shoe advertisement. I even dreamed with- 
out terror that I had become the character 
Sinclair Lewis baptized ‘Babbitt’, the 
standardized man, and that my life was 
flowing on happily between a _ gasoline 
station and an automatic garage.” 


They Can’t Prove It 


The logic used in psychoanalysis is un- 
sound, in the opinion of the English 
logician, D. B. Duff, and the hypotheses 
of Dr. Sigmund Freud can not claim to 
be scientific. 

Careful examination of Freudian doc- 
trines reveals, says Mr. Duff, “that a good 
proportion of the evidence offered is of 
anecdotie and imaginative quality... . 
It exists merely as a verbal claim and as 
a precious demonstration of the ‘will to 
believe’, in this case the will to believe 
that they are truly using a logical and 
scientific method.” 

Psychoanalysts offer three proofs for 
their theories: the association test, the ex- 
perimental test, and the therapeutic test. 
The first fails because of the impossibility 
of careful-enough planning and rigorous- 
enough timing. The experimental test, 
which scientists can use with animals, is 
made impracticable because of the nature 
of the material—man. 

The therapeutic test also fails, because, 
first, psychoanalysis affects not one but 
many factors; second, all these factors 
must be controlled in the therapeutic test 
except the one to be studied and, third, it 
is impossible to control all these factors. 
It is not legitimate for psychoanalysts to 
say that psychoanalysis is true because 
it cures; for if treatment ends in a state 
of health it is impossible to know that 
the health resulted from the treatment 
and not from something else. 

Psychoanalysis is thus no more scien- 
tifically demonstrable than Christian 
Science, New Thought, re-education, auto- 
and hetero-suggestion, persuasion, hypno- 
tism or other schools of psychotherapy, 
coneludes Mr. Duff. 
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Like Emerson’s Method 


Culture, or that which makes meh fine, 
may be obtained not only by the direct 
or Selfish route, but in the course of wholly 
unselfish living, asserts John Cowper 
Powys. 

It would appear on the face of it most 
probable, he says, that the supreme wis- 
dom consists in some kind of difficult 
compromise between culture and the he- 
roic life. Every man and woman “finds 
out sooner or later that his personal 
egoism clashes with his natural affections. 
Love—and not only the love of the Saints, 
but ordinary human love—possesses, in 
its own right, most miraculous glimpses 
into the nature of both truth and beauty; 
and is therefore itself an invaluable organ 
of research, and one that culture were ill- 
advised to neglect.” 

But it does remain “that moments must 
arise in every person’s life when a choice 
has to be made between our own culture 
and some laborious form of practical work 
by which other people are comforted and 
supported. If one has the conscience of an 
honorable man or woman, one feels in- 
stinctively that there are occasions when 
eulture must be unhesitatingly sent to the 
Devil! But even in this case though it 
must be whispered with some caution, it 
may turn out that in losing culture we 
gain culture! For it cannot be denied 
that although a concentrated awareness 
is what we must aim at, there are many 
lovely and magical flashes of illumination 
which come sideways and indirectly. In- 
deed, it may often happen when you are 
thinking of your ordinary task and are 
just plodding on at your monotonous 
human burden, that there will suddenly 
come over you a flood of delicious intel- 
lectual insight, bringing in its train just 
those very vistas and perspectives of in- 
describable happiness which are the final 
goal of the long cultural pilgrimage of 
the psyche!” 


You May—But 


“IT feel very bitterly”, said a London 
coroner, addressing the jury on a motor- 
ing fatality inquest, “about some of the 
stupidities of the present day”. He pro- 
ceeded : 

“You may worship as many gods as you 
please without being punished. 

“You may dishonor your father and 
mother without being punished. 


“You may break the Sabbath day with- 
out being punished. 

“You may steal, and not be punished the 
first time. 


“You may commit adultery and go un- 
punished. 


“You may bear false witness against 
your neighbor and not be punished, if it 
is not of a material particular. 


“And you may covet your neighbor’s ox, 
ass, or anything that is his to your heart’s 
content, without fear of punishment. 

“But if you ride a cycle without a lamp 
you must suffer the penalty of a five- 
shilling fine.” 
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Britannia: She Who Hesitates 


LONDON. 


T is indeed a harassed world, going 

through a time of travail from which 
no single country is exempt. But among 
the nations, none is more torn with in- 
decision, none faced by more important 
choices, none within which leadership is 
more fraught with opportunity or peril, 
than Great Britain. There are few things 
more important to world peace than a 
sympathetic understanding, on our side of 
the Atlantic, of her multitudinous problems. 

Is there trade depression in America? 
There has been trade depression in Eng- 
land ever since the War. Are the plain 
people of the States fearful of the winter, 
not knowing how many weeks before the 
army of the unemployed is swelled by 
greater waves of raw recruits? England 
has had its army of workless workers for 
a decade, piling up and up till it seems 
amazing that the economic life of the 
“tight little isle’ has not been utterly dis- 
rupted. Are there political uncertainties 
and divisions in the U. 8S. A. over pro- 
hibition, foreign policy, disarmament? In 
all save prohibition, England is split not 
once but several ways. Into the Briton’s 
mind has erept a suspicion that the last- 
resort fatalism of a successful “muddling 


' through” may have grown less magical 


amid the stern post-war realities. 
Groping After Solutions 


Nevertheless, whatever the historical 
ethics of the case may be, Britain’s voice 
is still a world-wide voice, and when it 
speaks a million million listen. At the 
present time, it is speaking very faintly, 
with a faintness less of weakness than of 
all-pervasive doubt. Through the whole 
social fabric runs the same strain of per- 
plexed, even bewildered, groping after 
tangible solutions. 

Who could have foreseen that Britain, 
historic center of free trade, would be the 
scene of a long-drawn battle for high 
tariffs? On free trade, England has grown 
great; on free trade, she has recovered 
from a dozen serious economic emergen- 
cies ; the names of Bright and Cobden have 
been reverenced not only by free traders 
of the propagandist school, but of politi- 
cians even in the ranks of the Conserv- 
atives. But to-day, the rest of the world 
settles back defensively, and sometimes 
sullenly, behind high tariff walls. The 
United States demands payment of its 
war debts and at the same time adopts a 
tariff measure increasing enormously the 
task of paying back those debts. Thus 
in England a Protectionist campaign has 
swept the cautious Stanley Baldwin so 
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The author, a well-known American 
publicist, says Britain’s voice is still 
a world-wide voice, and all the nations 
listen when she speaks. Mr. Allen has 
written books and many articles on 
world affairs, to which he brings the 
insight and the spirit of religion. We 
believe his estimate of the facts in 
the Great Commonwealth will appeal 
to our readers. 


nearly into the ranks of the out-and-out 
“food taxers” that his leadership is all 
but dependent upon acceding to their 
wishes. 


Dole is Not Charity 


Even within the Labor Party, despite 
Mr. Snowden’s adamantine front for 
strict free trade, a formidable revolt is 
under way which emanates from the huge 
trade unions, and which possesses for its 
mouthpiece Sir Oswald Mosley, a young 
man of great brilliance, ample means, 
persuasive eloquence, and a faith in tariffs 
as “insulation from the shock of world 
conditions’. The next election, whatever 
be its superficial aspects, will most cer- 
tainly be fought around this issue; and 
the Liberal Party, which is to-day chiefly 
Lloyd George, and which is most definitely 
free trade of all three, is a rapidly de- 
clining force in national affairs. What- 
ever one’s views about protective tariffs 
generally, he should not fail to consider 
their international influence, their effect 
on world peace, their inevitable result 
in augmented nationalism the world 
around. 

England, too, is a country custom made. 
The atmosphere of bygone centuries is 
dominant far more than in many a less 
developed land. Through the whole nation 
runs a note of conflict, conflict between 
old ways and new, old ideals and new 
values, expressing itself as often as not 
in conflicts between the older and newer 
generations. Is it business? The meetings 
of boards ring with the challenges of 
young men to the unchanging ways of 


‘the elders. Is it religion? Vastly more 


than in the States is the younger genera- 
tion voicing its impatience—usually, in 
fact, an emotion more accurately labelled 
as disgust—at “the dominance of old be- 
liefs”. Is it political life? The meetings of 
the Conservative Party are rough and 
tumble affairs, and the ery is often heard 
that it is time to get rid of “the old gang”. 
The ranks of the Liberal Party are a bit 
more harmonious as far as youth and age 
is a criterion; but chiefly because they 
count for less and are a weak Third Party. 


The Socialist cause is not one cause but 
two, characterized by an intense and some- 
times acrimonious struggle between “the 
Elder Statesmen’ and the young men of 
the Independent Labor Party, who are 
aghast at what they consider the com- 
promises of their leaders. 

The political situation—there will 
always be a political situation in the 
British Isles—is, however, far more than 
a battle of youth and age. Every one of 
the three parties is rent asunder, though 
they are still forced by circumstances and 
the possibility of a general election in the 
spring to keep up an appearance of unity. 

The crux of the matter is, of course, 
the unemployment situation. To her credit 
be it said that England did not sit down 
and leave the relief of her jobless workers 
merely to chance charity. The Govern- 
ment with MacDonald the same as the 
Government with Stanley Baldwin, stood 
behind the dole. The dole, be it under- 
stood, is not charity. While it comes 
largely out of the Government, it comes 
also in part from the contributions of em- 
ployers and the payments of workers into 
a special fund. This is often sadly mis- 
represented in the States. It is an in- 
vestment against starvation, crime, degen- 
eration, despair, and even revolution. 


Principles, Win or: Lose 


It is not, however, a far-sighted policy 
on unemployment. Mr. MacDonald appears 
to have made Mr. Hoover’s error in prom- 
ising too much, and now he too is the 
victim of world economic collapse for 
which he is not personally much respon- 
sible. But the man on the street does not 
consider that unemployment is acute in 
“prosperous” America; that the wide 
world is failing to cope with its most 
excuseless problem. He sees that the num- 
ber of unemployed has doubled since the 
MacDonald régime went into office. And 
he is right, essentially, in feeling critical. 
For it is freely admitted by all hands, 
when they are off the public platform, 
that J. H. Thomas made a mess of his 
job of getting more jobs, and as a matter 
of fact he has been punished by failure 
to be re-elected to his party’s Executive 
Committee. Apart from the unemploy- 
ment of the last year, due to world de- 
pression, scant relief has been found for 
the old unemployment or that which is 
due to new machines. What is more dis- 
mal, there is a widespread feeling, not 
lessened by the honest criticism of labor 
people within the ranks, that the present 
Government even now is without an un- 
employment policy. 
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The chief trouble is that the Labor 
Party is a Socialist Party, capable of 
putting to work with some effectiveness 
its Socialist projects; but since it lacks 
a majority vote and is determined to 
stay in office (an egregious blunder) at 
any cost whatsoever, it is compelled to 
work through capitalist channels by cap- 
italist methods toward the accomplish- 
ment of immediate purposes with which 
it is not at heart in sympathy. It is 
weakened, thus, I am persuaded, by a 
fundamental insincerity, to be rescued 
only if it sticks to its honest principles, 
win or lose, and let itself be thrown out 
if that should come. If this should hap- 
pen, it is the opinion of the writer for 
what it may be worth, that more would be 
accomplished for world peace and social 
progress, as a powerful opposition with a 
clean policy and program, than by a timid, 
ineffective gesturing with no power to do 
more than its opponents will permit. 


Warm for Peace 


No less uncertain is the country when 
it comes to matters of the Empire. The 
Imperial Conference revealed greatly 
divergent opinion among the constituent 
nations. Not only have there been divisive 
moves over questions of trade preference 
and tariffs, but on political and racial 
matters also. It will rebound, in historical 
perspective, to the credit of the MacDonald 
Ministry, that at this juncture a great 
step was taken, all but inconspicuously, 
toward the transition from Hmpire to 
Commonwealth. For when the Irish Free 
State voiced the convictions of South 
Africa and other States within the Em- 
pire and said flatly that the crucial right 
to secede was not to be debated but to 
be taken for granted, not one whit of pro- 
test went up from the Government, though 
where it dared, the nationalist press be- 
came more than a mite astringent. It 
has further been the fixed policy of Mr. 
MacDonald to consult the Dominions be- 
fore going ahead with major international 
commitments. It is on the racial side that 
deep antagonisms lie. General Hertzog’s 
policy in Africa of denying equal social 
or even political rights to the natives, 
merely on grounds of color, basically has 
come into conflict with the Government’s 
native policy as announced in the recent 
White Paper on Hast Africa, an enlight- 
ened document which need terrify only 
those who would have prejudice enthroned 
forever. But more will yet be heard of this 
matter, for neither afield nor at home are 
Britons at all agreed regarding the ex- 
tension of equal rights to African natives. 

On one source in particular the entire 
British people are to be admired, BHx- 
plain it how you try, the fact remains, I 
am convinced, that among the masses 
there is a stronger humanitarian feeling 
than in the States. Rarely does one hear 
from the lips of a judge or the pen of an 
editor harsh demands for stern treatment 
of criminals. In fact, again and again 
within a few weeks I have noted cases of 
the utmost sympathy and lenience. 'There 
are great blocks of the British legal prac- 
tice which many Americans would label 
soft and sentimental, from the London 
police who carry no guns or long billies, 
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to judges who refuse to sentence rigor- 
ously even defiant youths but instead 
bend their energies toward salvage. Yet 
it is worth noting that in this country, 
long ravaged by unemployment, and pos- 
sessing slums and mining villages that 
are the talk of the world for dire distress- 
ful living, prisons are being sold or broken 
up. In England and Wales, where the pop- 
ulation has increased normally since 1913, 
the prison population has decreased from 


Registered 


There are those who give with pain, 


and that pain is their baptism. 
—Kahlil Gibran. 


I believe in a world patriotism, a hu- 
manity-centered patriotism that transcends 
national patriotism as national patriotism 


transcends family pride. 
—Rev. Lon R. Call. 


Mill, Huxley, and Morley were agnos- 
ties, but they regretted it. 
—Dr, Joseph Fort Newton. 


The problem that has always troubled 
the commonplace man has been how he, 
with his limited capacity, could contribute 
to the welfare of humanity. 

—Percy W. Gardner. 


In our own interests, as well as for 
higher motives, we must work against an- 
other world war.—Viscount Cecil. 


The good life is a life inspired by love 
and guided by knowledge. 
—Bertrand Russell. 


The function of a Unitarian Church is 
to aftirm frequently that it is possible to 
be decent and honorable without accepting 
meaningless and outgrown traditions and 
beliefs—Rev. L. M. Birkhead. 


The multitudes of unemployed who walk 
the streets of every large American city 
are a standing rebuke to American Chris- 
tianity—Dr. Augustus P. Reccord. 


18,000 to 11,000. Recently, when so-called 
“gorilla wrestling’ was imported from 
New York, it aroused so great a protest 
that it had to be abandoned. And, whether 
Wet or Dry (and I assume my readers 
chiefly to be the latter) it is of interest 
to see that drunkenness declined last 
year in England by more than 3,600 cases. 

It is plain to anyone that, despite the 
presence of jingoes and advocates of war 
and huge preparedness, the masses of 
the people are warm and deeply sincere 
in their advocacy of peace. The British 
peace movement is more widespread and 
more numerous, in proportion, than ours. 
An astonishing number of renowned 
clergymen have declared it their intention 
never to aid another war; Canon Donald- 
son of Westminster Abbey is one. 

On the eve of Armistice Day the 
churches’ section of the No More War 
Movement—the organization of determined 
war resisters, or conscientious objectors— 
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drew 7,000 people to Royal Albert Hall for 
a great peace dedication service addressed 
by Dr. Frederick W. Norwood. Imagine 
that in the United States! And the so- 
cieties which count among their members 
thousands fully as sincere, but who can- 
not bring themselves to take so drastic a 
position, are a power to be reckoned with 
in the formation of foreign policy. Nor 
do I think that any fair person will deny 
that the present Government, whatever be 
its faults, has contributed a spirit of co- 
operation to the deliberations at Geneva 
that have helped pave the way for peace 
progress which, at present, other nations 
than Great Britain are responsible for 
holding up. In signing the Optional Clause 
to the World Court, in pressing for land 
disarmament, and in numerous minor ways 
which concretely embody a _ peace-will, 
England's voice has counted worthily. 
But peace can never be peace without 
justice. There sits on the doorstep of 10 
Downing Street a problem which cuts into 
every moral question a modern people 
have to face. Verily, there are times when 
a fancied tail may wag a dog, biology 
to the contrary notwithstanding. And in 
the question of India, signalized by the 
Round Table Congress now under way, 
and by a revolt far off in the sub-conti- 
nent, lies an issue most momentous. In a 
subsequent article, when developments 
have proceeded further, I shall discuss 
this problem in its world significance. 


The Positive Parson 
MAXWELL SAVAGE 


A famous professor said one day “I 
like my minister's preaching because he 
is positive. So much is doubtful the sur- 
face of life is so wind-tossed that it is 
restful once a week to hear someone who 
is positive about the great underlying 
beliefs.” The professor was right. 

A parson should be positive in his pul- 
pit. Let him doubt in his study but when 
he steps into his pulpit he should be as 
one convinced. That does not mean that 
he should be dogmatic. Far from it, but 
the influence of his thoughts and words 
should be that of assurance. He is there 
to reassure people whom the week has 
shaken. He is there to offer the bread of 
life to people who are hungry and if the 
bread he offers is half-baked or soggy 
with sagging doubts instead of thoroughly 
done and light with the lifting yeast of 
hope, then let him not be surprised if the 
people patronize some other baker. 

The parson has his doubts, his black 
hours, his despair. But he must have them 
somewhere else than in the pulpit. There 
he must be’ the victor of his wrestling. 
That does not mean that he must be a 
Pollyanna preacher. God forbid! All’s not 
well with the world, even though God is 
in heaven. 

The parson gets depleted. Let him learn 
of the Nazarene who retired to the high 
places and renewed himself through com- 
munion with God and who then went down 
into the valleys among the people and 
renewed their lives by the power of his 
positive faith. 


Current Fads in Religious Education 


WALTER S. SWISHER 


A searching article in which the author inquires about the projects and conferences and 
social activities, and wonders what the value is in the talk of throwing more of 
the child’s work on Father and Mother 


HE old-fashioned Sunday school is 

gone. Peace to its ashes. At its best, 
it was a place where sweet young ladies 
strove to inculcate a love of the Scripture 
in inattentive and restless little boys; 
where nice, elderly superintendents who 
worked in banks during the week donned 
their morning coats and delivered elevat- 
ing talks to unwilling ears; where sweet 
young things gave out books to “improve” 
the minds of pupils. At its worst, it was 
a dingy, damp, ill-lighted, badly venti- 
lated basement, where dismal deacons 
talked to boys and girls about “sin”, and 
solemn elderly ladies taught the “Golden 
Text.” 
An enlightened generation, under the 
influence of the newer psychology and the 
latest pedagogical theories, has attacked 
the problem of religious education. The 
old-fashioned Sunday school has been rele- 
gated to the scrap heap. Alert boys and 
girls meet in bright halls and school 
rooms. Snappy young men and young 
women trained in normal schools of reli- 
gious education put their pupils with neat- 
ness and dispatch through a strictly up- 
to-date curriculum. The wheels move 
swiftly. There is much talk of the “pro- 
ject method”, “motivations”, “adjust- 
ments”, “attitudes”. Children make scrap- 
books and work with blocks and sand- 
piles. It is believed that great virtue lies 
in ceaseless activity. 

In many of these modern church schools, 
no text books are used. They are taboo. 

There is a minimum of Biblical material 
in the modern curriculum and a maximum 
of everything else. 

These modern methods and theories are 
supposed to work some remarkable change 
in child character. They have usurped the 
place of the good old-fashioned “conver- 
sion”, they are a means of transforming 
grace. 


ww 


Some of us who have children in these 
modern church schools are beginning to 
wonder a little about it all. We are not 
quite up-to-date in our psychology. We 
are not on familiar terms with “condi- 
tioned reflexes” and “Gestalten”. We are 
old-fashioned Jamesian pragmatists. We 
judge the value of theories by the effec- 
tiveness with which they work. The plain 
fact is that after our children are ex- 
posed to the newer methods over a period 
of years we fail to find evidence of the 
“transforming grace’. We are beginning 
to question. 

A few years ago, pressure was brought 
to bear to make us transform our church 
schools into “Junior Churches.” A regular 
church service with hymns, prayer, organ 
music, and a sermon, were substituted for 
the graded church school. This, it was 
thought, would tune the child mind to the 
church service and develop a sense of 
reverence and awe. Children would learn 


to worship through the act of worship. 
This was good, but where was the place 
in such a service for religious instruc- 
tion? There was none. We are not sur- 
prised, then, that, according to no less 
an authority on religious education than 
Dr. Herbert Wright Gates, that churches 
are giving up the junior church and going 
back to the church school where children 
may have both worship and instruction. 
A little belatedly, parents and teachers 
are coming to the obvious conclusion that 
boys and girls may learn to worship by 
sitting in the pews with their parents 
at the church service itself. 

A yariation of the junior church idea 
was bringing the entire church school into 
the church service for a brief stay, the 
singing of a hymn or two, and a “chil- 
dren’s sermon”. This disrupted the church 
service, destroyed whatever unity it had, 
and made the minister do double duty. 
After suffering this for some years, adult 
congregations have finally rebelled, and 
the practice is being given up. 
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In other church schools the “project 
method” has run wild. Some years ago, 
educators made the momentous discovery 
that “we learn to do by doing’’—a fact 
any practical farmer could have told them. 
There was much talk of “applied reli- 
gion’. The old Sunday school taught gen- 
eral principles to—more or less—passive 
pupils. The new church school has them 
work out problems in their own com- 
munity. This in itself is good. But some 
schools have gone so far with the project 
method as to leave pupils to their own 
undirected activities. The result can only 
be described as “mischievous”. Are we 
showing too much deference to the child? 
After all, have we nothing to teach him 
from our cumulative experience and that 
of the human race? With this extreme 
application of the project method, the 
child is evidently very much “on his 
way”, but where is he going? Do results 
justify the method in this extreme form? 
Some of us feel that they do not. 

There is the matter, too, of social activ- 
ities. Does a church school exist primarily 
for religious education or for little 
“parties”, suppers, dancing assemblies, 


‘classes in manual training, athletic clubs? 


We old fogies wonder why these secular 
activities are not left to secular institu- 
tions where they evidently belong? Or 
are they used as bait? If so, there must 
be something wrong with our whole 
chureh school system—if the church school 
is made interesting, why do we need bait 
to make the pupil attend? The Sunday 
school picnic was a pleasant thing, but it 
was not spread throughout the year. In 
his delightful and informative book, “Reli- 
gious Education”, Dr. Theodore ©. Soares 
tells of a mother in a city church who 


complained that since the new director of 
religious education had been engaged, the 
church seemed to be conspiring to keep 
her children away from home. She had 
perhaps forgotten that the director must 
have a raison détre. This raises the 
question of the relation of family life 
to the church, which I shall discuss in 
a later paragraph. 

In ‘our churches and church schools, the 
“group conference’ has become something 
of an obsession. A real group conference 
is altogether delightful, except when one 
individual in love with the sound of his 
voice insists in monopolizing the time 
riding his hobby or, out of pure “cussed- 
ness’, objects to every statement made by 
the leader. The logic-chopper is a menace, 
for he loves to make a group conference 
into a kind of dialectic machine which 
he manipulates. With an able leader who 
knows his subject and can present it 
succinctly and convincingly, the group 
conference is a profitable enterprise. What 
must we think, however, of a group con- 
ference which opens with the leader’s re- 
quest that the group begin the discussion? 
What are they going to discuss? They are 
presumably there to learn from a wise 
and exxperienced leader. They can dis- 
cuss the problem when there is a problem 
set before them to discuss—otherwise 
there is chaos. It is like the old “ex- 
perience meeting”, where the leader used 
to say, “The meeting is now in your 
hands”, with this difference, that when 
the meeting reached this stage, there was 
already some “matter before the house”. 
The spectacle of a leader standing before 
a group and asking them to begin the 
meeting and determine the subject for dis- 
cussion is a little ludicrous. Such a meeting 
reminds us a little of certain articles 
of the modern woman’s dress—they begin 
where they used to leave off. Doubtless, 
in such a chaotic discussion, the members 
get a good deal “off their chest’, but 
where does the discussion lead? Nowhere. 
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Parents, ministers, and certain teachers 
are in revolt against these methods when 
they are carried to extremes, more espe- 
cially when they are announced by youthful 
and naive persons as panaceas or Hureka 
discoveries. After all, parents who have 
brought up families of children, and min- 
isters who have had years of actual con- 
tact with human beings and their actual 
problems may know something about it. 
They know that some of the new “methods” 
are as old as Socrates or Jesus, and they 
know from experience that some of the 
‘newfangled’ ideas have been tried and 
that they won’t work. Hence, the revolt. 
In some quarters the revolt is open, in 
others covert; in some quarters silent, 
in others vociferous. It is very real, 
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whether silent or expressed. In general, 
many of us feel that modern life, includ- 
ing the church school and its activities, 
is over-organized. 

Educators are taking cognizance of this. 
They are reckoning with the revolt. They 
have recently come forward with a sug- 
gestion so brilliant and startling in its 
originality that it is breath-taking. It is 
this: Take all of the activities (or as 
many of them as is feasible) now carried 
on by institutions and throw them back 
on the home! For years we have been 
hearing that the child can work, play, 
and learn better in an organized group 
than at home. Now we learn that father 
and mother must do it. So we go back to 
the pleasant picture of the family gathered 
around the evening lamp—father in his 
slippers reading the news, mother with 
her mending, Mary and Johnny bent over 
their books. Ever and anon, mother inter- 
rupts her mending to help Johnny with 
his spelling or Mary with her arithmetic 
and fathers routs the family cat from the 
hearth rug while he puts a fresh log on 
the fire. 

Somehow, this picture is not convincing. 
There are few homes of that sort any 
more. Gone is the great rambling house 
where one family lived for generations. 
No one can afford such an abode in these 
harsh days. Everything in modern life is 
conspiring to destroy the old-fashioned 
home. The last census revealed that the 
tide of population is still moving cityward. 
In cities, no one but the very rich can 
have real homes. The others have, at 
best, a pied-d-terre—two rooms and kitch- 
enette, a “bed-in-a-door”’. Frankly, there 
is no room in the modern house or apart- 
ment for the old activities. There are no 
door-yards. Parents have been compelled 
to relegate the activities of the old-fash- 
ioned home to other agencies. There are 
no chores in this electric age. There is 
little baking. There is no play room. I 
should like to say to these well-meaning 
educators, “First find your home’. 

It is difficult or impossbile in this in- 
dustrial age for a family to sink its roots 
deeply into the community. By the time 
a few tentative feelers are put out, the 
exigencies of modern business move the 
family to another community. Hvery 
educator ought to read Grace Nies 
Fletcher’s article in a recent Scribner’s, 
“Home is Where the Job Is’. “We've 
moved six times in the past two years”, 
complained a woman to the author of the 
article. “I’ve got so I teach the children 
their history and geography from the car 
windows as we go along.” 

Besides, there are clubs, concerts, the 
theater. Parents are not voluntarily going 
back to the old domestic life. If they 
would, they cannot. There are automobiles 
and radios. We cannot turn this electric 
age back into the age of the kerosene 
lamp. We idealize that age, but we forget 
that women died in their early thirties— 
worn-out by child-bearing, child-rearing, 
and carrying on an educational campaign 
in addition to their other duties. 
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Our religious educators have gone 
through the stages of “organization”, 
“group ‘life’, ‘project methods”, “applied 
psychology”, and the best solution of our 
problems they have to offer is “throw it 
back upon the home”, 
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This is the wrong answer, as they will 
soon learn. What will be next? 


{[Mr. Swisher is willing to receive 
through THE REGISTER any comment on 
his article that will help to give sound 
practice for the church school.—The Ept- 
TOR. | . 


Can Worship Be Saved? 


Selections from a thoughtful article on the recovery of religion from 
the obsolete symbols and obscure meanings of a system 
which has had its day, by 


DWIGHT BRADLEY 


\ 


Back of this closely-thought study 
is a plain question: 

Can worship be saved? 

It can be if a new God for the old 
God is worthy of men’s devotion. 
Some of the ideas of God that are 
being offered today will not satisfy. 
If such prevail, there will be no wor- 
ship—neither church nor prayer nor 
hymn; at least, not as we have con- 
ceived the things down the ages. 

The situation is more than serious; 
it is portentous. Mr. Bradley, Congre- 
gational minister in Newton Center, 
Mass., has a great deal of knowledge 
on the subject. He is in travail about 
the recovery of vital worship, on 
which he has written a book. Here is 
one man who knows what we are all 
facing. You of the laity may not hear 
about it in church, but every min- 
isters’ meeting hears little else. 

The following passages are taken 
from a longer article which Mr. Brad- 
ley has prepared for The Christian 
Leader. By the joint courtesy of 
author and journal we are permitied 
to make this printing. Not all of his 
ideas will find the reader in ayree- 
ment, but there is valuable suggestion 
in them. 


LIGION, to-day and in days to come, 
must project itself concretely through 
such symbols as are intelligible to the 
mind and luminous to the understanding 
of a race which is learning to employ its 
reason, through scientific analysis, upon 
the task of unraveling the mysteries of a 
spatio-temporal universe. The worship of 
contemporary and future men can not 
ignore the discoveries made in physics, 
chemistry, astronomy, biology, psychology, 
history and sociology; and as those 
sciences continue to advance, man’s wor- 
ship must advance with them. For wor- 
ship, to be valid, depends for its structure 
upon the conceptions of spatio-temporal 
reality which are current at any given 
time. When worship endeavors to employ 
terms and symbols of which the meaning 
is obscure or the pattern obsolete, it 
ceases to be worship and becomes, instead, 
merely the veneration of tradition. 
While, therefore, the essential mean- 
ing of the Christian symbols remains in- 
tact, their representative value has in a 
large measure departed. Far from acting 
as a natural expression of mystical aware- 


ness, they stand in general esteem for a 
venerable and sacrosanct custom. Their 
employment is, on the whole, rather formal 
than spontaneous. They speak for detach- 
ment and a backward look instead of for 
integration and a forthright vision. ... 

What is more, the old religious symbols, 
whether Christian or those of any other 
faith, encourage men to distrust and even 
to despise contemporary civilization; 
whereas a truly majestic and radiant 
worship would cause men to enter con- 
temporary civilization and transform it 
into a marvelous Culture. ... 

Let it be understood, however, that the 
cavalier neglect of tradition and the sum- 
mary dismissal of all things which ante- 
date our own time is the sign of an im- 
mature naiveté. 

He who has achieved wisdom, and whose 
critical and creative reason is refined, will 
balance the old against the new in order 
that he may determine with judgment 
what should be abandoned and what 
should be retained. .. . 

In surveying, therefore, the possibilities 
of development along the lines of valid 
worship, one should be prepared to esti- 
mate the values for survival that inhere 
in the Christian formulas. ... 

The aim of Christianity has been to 
provide men with a way to live with God, 
with themselves, and with each other in 
the most satisfactory and constructive 
fashion, and to do so under all possible 
or conceivable circumstances. 

Christian worship is a technique devised 
to unite mysticism with the practical con- 
duct of life. 

This, however, is equally true of Jewish, 
Moslem, Hindu, Buddhist, and every other 
system of worship. 

All worship that is valid must serve as 
an effective technique for the integration 
of mystical and sensory experience issu- 
ing in the creation of a well-rounded 
individual, 

Were it possible to envisage a contem- 
porary situation wherein traditional Chris- 
tian worship should be able effectively 
to serve such an integrating purpose, one 
would be inclined to lend his effort to 
the rehabilitation of its forms. Such an 
envisagement is, however, scarcely pos- 
sible. Traditional Christianity, while con- 
taining intrinsically every element of 
valid worship, has not the contact with 
man’s developed understanding which is 
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essential if its forms are to be effectively 
employed. 

In purpose and in spiritual quality the 
Christian system possesses an undoubtable 
survival value; but in form and mode it 
ean not cope with the contemporary situa- 
tion. The soul of Christianity is immortal. 
Its body, however, is subject to decay. 

It is well-nigh fruitless, then, to devote 
one’s energy to the attempted restoration 
of a system that has played its magnificent 
part and which has served its day. More 
rewarding will be an attempt to carry 
on, if possible, into the scientific and in- 
dustrial era, that gravity of meaning, 
that lJuminousness of content, which char- 
acterized the worship of men in all past 
time when religion was great and when 
man’s spiritual experience was to him 
of equal importance with his physical life. 

In what explicit forms a reawakened 
religiousness will express itself, and by 
what symbols it will seek to integrate 
man’s experience, no one is yet in a posi- 
tion authoritatively to declare. ... 

Such a worship will, of necessity, in 
the first place reformulate in words those 
conceptions of spiritual Reality which 
scientifically educated and habituated men 
have on the whole come to accept. Such a 
reformulation will depend for its char- 
acter upon the research of scientists, the 
insight of poets, the profundity of philos- 
ophers, and the common sense of mankind. 
It will comprise the surest of empirical 
discovery, the most exalted of poetic in- 
spiration, the wisest of philosophical coun- 
sel and the most trenchant of popular 
thought. By general consent it will gradu- 
ally replace all preceding formulas, as in 
their turn all preceding formulas sup- 
planted those which preceded them clear 
back to the beginning of human thought 
and the rise of human speech.. 

Such a worship will, in the second place, 
readapt whatever inherited symbols that 
may continue to make an appeal, and will 
erect whatever new symbols that may seem 
naturally to be fit media for religious ex- 
pression. In the retention of old symbols 
there will be no sense of obligation, nor 
any feeling that they should be retained 
for tradition’s sake; but their retention 
will be due to the fact that they are 
adequate representations, even under the 
changed conditions, of man’s spiritual 
awareness. As Christianity took over the 
cross and baptism (to say nothing of the 
many other symbols that it appropriated ) 
from previous religious usage, So con- 
temporary religiousness may take over 
from Christianity and Judaism, and even 
from the Asiatic systems certain of their 
symbolical forms and modes. 

The figure of Jesus Christ, as the 
supreme hero of mankind, will undoubt- 
edly persevere into the new worship; but 
only after having passed through a process 
of reassessment. There will be for a iime 
a tendency toward a merely analytical 
view of Jesus the historical man. Mean- 
while, scientific criticism will reinterpret 
the Christian tradition that deals with 
Christ the Risen and Living Saviour. At 
length, there will come a new synthesis 
of Jesus the man and Christ the Saviour. 

To achieve this, first will be necessary 
an understanding of the relationship that 
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lies between Jesus and all of the majestic 
men of all races who have stood during 
their time in the yan of human progress. 
When this relationship shall have been 
thoroughly established, and it is con- 
Sidered a matter of fact that such men 
as Moses, Isaiah, Socrates, Gautama, Con- 
fucius, Jesus, Paul, Augustine, Francis— 
and all the galaxy of those who, well- 
known or nameless, in the ancient or in 
more recent times have “borne the God- 
fire in their breast”’—belong to the same 
movement, are members of the same group, 
and, while varying widely in degree of 
attainment, represent essentially the same 
thing, when this is established, it will be 
possible to unite them into one and call 
that One by the name Ohrist! Christ then 
shall be a name to conjure with once 
more! While Jesus, more than ever before, 
will appear to those who read the record 
of his days as the most concrete manifes- 
tation in human form of the indwelling 
God whom the world has ever seen. 

In that time, men of religious aware- 
ness will desire with a great desire to 
incorporate Christ as the Ideal-Self of 
their own lives. ... Far from abstracting 
and drawing them away from the activ- 
ities of industrial civilization, this Ideal- 
Self, which is Christ shared with all others 
who love him, will drive men into the very 
heart of modern life. Far from rendering 
them wan and colorless, it will fill them 
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with an irresistible force of dynamical 
energy. They will be the men of the most 
abundant goodness; they will be artists 
and lovers of art; they will be men of 
the most searching thought; they will 
be men of the most passionate love. Upon 
the civilization of their time they will put 
their stamp; and from that civilization 
will grow and flower a great, new, planet- 
wide Culture such as the earth has never 
known before. 

As one considers the possibilities that 
lie before mankind in the future, he is 
bewildered by their luxuriance as he is 
thrilled by their wondrousness. 

What can man not accomplish when he 
has learned to unite his soul’s awareness 
with his knowledge of the physical world! 

Not by a wistful backward gaze toward 
a departed grandeur, not by a disillusioned 
look about him at a materialistic society, 
but by a glad acceptance of the tools that 
lie ready at his hand, man, who has re- 
covered the knowledge of Perfection and 
who has received the revelation of In- 
effable Reality once more, will build by 
worship a new Culture which, more nearly 
than any which has yet arisen, will show 
forth the Goodness, the Beauty, the Truth, 
and the Love which men have discovered 
in their souls’ deep questing, and which 
they yearn to incorporate in space and 
time. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Church Union in 1828 


To the Editor of THn CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


Lately, in looking over some manuscript 
sermons of Rey. Dr. Puffer who was the 
town minister of Berlin, Mass., settled 
over the town chureh in 1781, and who 
died there in 1829, the following unfin- 
ished fragment of a letter was found, 
which shows the state of feeling at that 
date in many of the New England parishes. 

“T> the inhabitants of Berlin in Town 
meeting assembled, May 5, 1828, Gentle- 
men: 

“Having been notified by your Com’t 
that a vote has passed requesting me to 
exchange pulpits with Unitarian clergy- 
men generally and naming three in par- 
ticular; and that my answer is expected 
to the same; I beg leave respectfully to 
say,— 

“Phat my exchanges have uniformly 
been so very liberal, that I am much at 
a loss to account for this extraordinary 
movement—and I observe again that my 
exchanges in future must necessarily 
[be] more limited than formerly, such is 
my age and infirmities. It is beyond my 
ability to exchange often and at a dis- 
tance, Besides, you are aware, brethren, 
that no small religious excitement exists 
at present in this place; many are asking 
the way to Zion and several have pro- 
fessedly obtained religion. . This ad- 
monishes me to be much at home and to 
be instant in season and out of season. 
Can it be reasonably expected at such a 
time, when numbers are coming together 


every Sabbath to hear the word from my 
lips that I should be frequently absent, 
and leave the dispensation of it to 
others? . . Admit that those who sup- 
ply my place will preach good sermons; yet 
being unacquainted with our case or not 
entering into the spirit of it, their services 
will be necessarily unappropriate to ex- 
isting circumstances. 

“For the reasons named, I cannot pledge 
myself one way or another on the subject 
of exchanges.” t 

Dr. Puffer here promises some other pro- 
cedure but the original paper is torn off. 

A similar case, I am told, occurred in 
the town of Boylston, west of Berlin. Here, 
on the occasion of a vacancy in tke 
church of the town, the liberal-thinking 
minority inserted in the new minister’s 
call, as voted by the town, a provision that 
he would exchange a stated number of 
times a year with liberal ministers, nam- 
ing Dr. Bancroft of Worcester and, I 
think, Dr. Allen of Northborough, and Dr. 
Thayer of Lancaster. After some year's in 
which no attention was paid to this pro- 
yision, the incumbent of the parish was 
proposed to be elected superintendent of 
schools. One of the liberal party, a lawyer 
of prominence, rose in town ‘meeting and 
objected on the ground that “the clergy- 
man was a liar’, having never fulfilled 
the promise above-mentioned. This cre- 
ated a storm of protest and afterward 
suit was entered in the courts against 
the lawyer, a judge I believe, for def- 
amation of character. The judge defended 

(Continued on page 1029) 
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Russia Has It 


OW WE ARE READY to admit that Russia 
has a new religion. It is atheistic religion, but 
none doubts its genuineness who has studied its 
thought, action, and power over the people. One 
man says the communistic faith, whose foundation 
is economic, is the only real religion in the world, 
because a whole State is committed to it, and the 
propagation of it is unlike any missionary passion 
elsewhere to be found. Christianity? Someone asks. 
Who is a Christian? Where is there any Christian 
Nation? Russia has a religion and lives up to it; a 
religion that mightily resists Christianity. Yester- 
day. it used the force of “physical warfare” against 
Christian institutions; to-day it adopts “intellectual 
warfare” to carry the faith all over the world. 

Is this thing real religion? By all means. What 
is religion? “Religion is obligation. Both words are 
identical in their Latin root, ligare, to bind. 
Whether he have obligations of love and service to 
a God of infinite greatness and goodness, or to a 
finite god in the form of panis et circenses, bread 
and amusements, whether he adore a creator or 
kultur, man is never without obligations entailed 
in the purpose of man’s existence; and the view 
that a man has of his raison d’étre is, briefly, his 
religion.” That broad deep definition of religion is 
by a Jesuit, F. J. McGarrigle, who writes an extra- 
ordinary article i in The Commonweal for December 
17 on “The Soviet Religion”. 

We see two things that make this a new religion: 
It begins with that which is natural, material, and 
physical. It says a living comes first. No other re- 
ligion has done it that way before. Second, it is 
for the proletariat, that is, the masses. Not even 
Christianity can pretend that it long gave its prime 
zeal and doctrine to the multitude as distinguished 
from the favored few. The vast people figure in 
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parables and pictures, but not as the dominant 
elements in the history of Christianity. Soviet re- 
ligion is relentless, and cruel, its enemies say. It 
is true. Was it not once true of Christianity? Is it 
not still true, in certain parts? What of our funda- 
mentalists? Does the call of Father Talbot to the 
Catholics to seize the power over the State indicate 
gentle tolerance? Let us see ourselves as we are. 
Our system is hated by the Soviet, as other systems 
have been hated and overturned by us. 

According to Father McGarrigle, the Soviet drive 
is against the God idea. Atheism is their objective 
throughout the Soviet Union. The Association of 
Militant Atheists hopes, in the five-year plan, to 
bring its numbers up to seventeen millions. There 
are now two and a half millions. Printed propa- 
ganda, in pamphlets, newspapers, and magazines, 
leaps into increasing millions of copies. Propagan- 
dist journalists are trained to do this special work. 
Study courses are given in the universities. Corre- 
spondence is carried on in foreign countries. 
Theism they are determined to extirpate from the 
land. While the established religious bodies are no 
longer violently persecuted, they do not have the 
privileges that the atheists enjoy. These things, we 
are informed, are true in Russia, and we believe 
they are. 

That the Soviet religion falls below our highest 
concept of religion, needs no argument; but when 
it lays hold of the economic element and pushes it 
into the center of its faith, it does a greatly needed 
thing. Indeed, Christian thinkers to-day are under- 
taking a new interpretation of the relation of 
religion to economics. Christianity has always 
taken account of material wealth, but is its eco- 
nomic philosophy as practiced going to be toler- 
ated in the world to-morrow? The Soviet religion 
says it is not. With its determination to make its 
new religion, that is, “the purpose of man’s exist- 
ence”, such as we have described it, the Soviet 
Union is unifying the Russian nation. The power 
of these “obligations” is irresistible. That the 
Soviet uses force is not against the outcome, though 
we say force is not of the spirit. They believe they 
have got to lay their foundations without respect 
to the refinements of society; and if anyone stands 
in the way, he must go. This is intolerance; but by 
it a religion is being born 

To end as we began: Religion is that ultimate 
sense of obligation ‘that binds people in one body 
and purpose to get what they believe is paramount 
in life. Russia has it. 

We have written a report of a great movement as 
a Catholic scholar sees it. Our comment includes 
an earnest plea that we examine this formidable 
world-experiment. No longer may it be ignored. We 
must prove our own religion. If we have the true 
faith let us rise and justify it as a power serving 
all the needs and rights of all the people. 


Still Isolated America 


RESIDENT HOOVER fails to get the Senate 
to act on a protocol of American adherence to 
the World Court. We are not likely to see favorable 
action a year hence, to which time the vote is post- 
poned. Isolation is still this country’s mind, and 
will be. Something is coming over the horizon for 
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a salutary lesson; it is the international disaster 
of unemployment. The world’s economic debacle 
already teaches us that we cannot be separate poli- 
tical countries in a world where the economic law 
is working everywhere alike. Politics must follow 
economics. This is what is going to unify the world. 
Our feeling of disappointment about the World 
Court is not keen; our elation was not great at 
the success of the Kellogg Pact. Nothing matters 


much but that which is fundamental. The League - 


of Nations is the first thing and the last thing. It 
is the League we should join, and all things will 
follow. As Charles H. Strong said last week in 
New York, it is all right to be for the Court, dis- 
armament, the Pact, but “let us stick to the 
League”. With the world out of joint, the day of 
the League may come quickly; but if it be delayed, 
there is nothing else that we can work for with such 
hope and wisdom. 


The Perfect Gospel 


ESUS IS NOT the central doctrine of Unitarian- 
ism. People outside our fellowship still think 
our belief in his humanness is our distinction. A 
recent book by a Congregationalist, which makes 
Jesus “not Lord but Leader”, stirs up the reviewers, 
who say in effect that he “outdoes Unitarianism” 
by his acceptance of the limitations and errors of 
the Nazarene. We have, and always have had, little 
reason to hold on to the pallid negations about 
Jesus, which never had the slightest good effect 
upon our religious vitality. What we did not believe 
was at best of only preliminary use in clearing the 
ground for planting the good seed of what we do 
believe. Certainly, today there is such a diminish- 
ing appeal to Jesus as supreme spiritual authority 
in our churches as to make some among us question 
if we have a right to use his name. That is why the 
word Christian is disapproved by persons of deep 
devout integrity. True, we appropriate many of the 
golden principles and parables that Jesus spoke, 
but who among us preaches or believes that we 
have a system complete and direct from him? 

The plain fact is, the theology which is going out 
and the theology which is coming in both have to 
do with other values. This is true not only of Uni- 
tarians; it runs through all of the more progressive 
elements in the Protestant churches. Some may 
frown upon the facts; but facts they are. The 
reason is not far off. It is this: We look for leader- 
ship not in one who, according to the Bible, is found 
lacking in absolute truth by the scholars, for that 
would be to seek perfection in the imperfect. For 
a real religion, our object of doctrinal devotion is, 
because it must be, in all points perfect. From the 
very beginning, Unitarianism placed the emphasis 
not on Jesus but on God. Whatever the present con- 
fusion and renunciation may be in certain theo- 
logical circles about God, or what we mean by God, 
this name will be associated with the infinite 
mystery, with holiness, and the truth of Life. In 
Unitarian churches to-day what the ministers be- 
lieve, and what they are striving to discover, as 
a ground for faith and life, is such a purifying and 
glorious gospel as no other age has had. 
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A Finite God? 


T IS VERY EASY to say the word God as some 

do and think they are keeping the true faith. 
Those who do not repeat the word, but are conscien- 
tious about what they say, find they have to defend 
themselves. For our part, there is not much in- 
spiration in believing in a finite Deity; and there 
is great difficulty in finding in modern thinking 
those who believe in an omnipotent Deity. To make 
a religion we must have something worthy of the 
entire commitment of mind, heart, and soul. A God 
who is having trouble within his own struggling 
nature, even though he is bound to come out all 
right, which is taught by some, is for many persons 
less than God, and if they must believe that sort 
of doctrine is religion, they will revolt. We agree 
with them. We give an example. Prof. Edgar S. 
Brightman, whose astonishing book “The Problem 
of God”, has presented a finite Deity, writes in 
Zion’s Herald: 

“Belief in an omnipotent Being who creates a 
world with so much evil in it as the present one, 
yet without exerting his omnipotence to banish that 
evil, is very remotely related to the facts of experi- 
ence. Such omnipotence is purely theoretical; it may 
sometime be exercised, but now it is in abeyance.” 
If the Great God withdraws his action, what then? 
Dr. Brightman says rather than believe in a God 
who could but will not make the world better, he 
turns to the belief that God faces real problems, 
not only in human perversity but in his own un- 
fathomable eternal being. Somehow, this God is 
able, in Dr. Brightman’s thinking, to turn tem- 
porary defeat into ultimate victory, because he can 
overcome every difficulty. The difficulties “are not 
of his own making”, he says. Of whose making are 
they? A power greater than God? Plain it is that 
such a dualism leaves the thought of God in a sorry 
state. It is because of the reduction of God to what 
the layman would call a crippled Deity that we 
have the departure from theism. Theism has al- 
ways meant divine omnipotence in purpose and 
achievement; and when we have less, the whole God 
idea is gravely in jeopardy. Men in doubt create 
for themselves ideal values, heavenly perfections of 
imagination, which the soul requires to satisfy the 
highest yearnings for completeness. 


Note 


We observe with satisfaction that the Commis- 
sioner of Welfare for Massachusetts, Richard K. 
Conant, recommends in his annual report that the 
use of the word “pauper” be abolished. Let us do 
more. All negative words should be done away 
forever. There is in this State, for instance, a 
“bureau of mental deficiency”, that ought to get a 
new sign. Social work is gradually taking on a 
normal mien, because it believes that every condi- 
tion and person shall be dealt with from the posi- 
tive standpoint. That wisdom applies, of course, 
to everything in the world, and it is good to see it 
working. 
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Book News 


Which Way Is YoursP 


How do you read? What is your usual method of approach to any 
book you may be moved to know? If it is a novel, do you, like Elizabeth 
Barrett Browning, turn immediately to the end, impatient to discover how 
the story comes out? Or, on the contrary, do you begin with the first sen- 
tence of the opening chapter, and patiently, doggedly, reading every word, 
push on, letting the narrative unfold itself, until the final word of the last 
paragraph is reached? Or is your custom, like what we suspect to be 
that of the majority of readers, to skip judiciously, sampling the style, 
or various phases of the author’s plot, here a little and there a little, 
until you have acquired what, to you, at least, seems to be a fairly ade- 
quate idea of what it is all about? There are, probably, as many different 
methods of reading as there are readers. One’s literary habits vary accord- 
ing to one’s psychology. Yet, after all, the only way to be thoroughly fair to 
an author, and to oneself, is to plunge into the stream of the story at the 
beginning, and, like a lusty swimmer, breast the waves, sticking to it 
from cover to cover, until the farther bank is won. This method has, at 
least, the virtue of consistency; provided, that is, we read with our minds, 
know what we are reading. And if the book prove dull, our reading is an 
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admirable exercise in self-control. 


President Eliot 
At REI. 

CHARLES W. ELIoT, PRESIDENT OF HARVARD 
UNIVERSITY, 1869-1909. By Henry James. Two 
Volumes. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 
$10.00. 

Unquestionably one of the leading 
biographies of the current season, in many 
respects, this is exactly what the life of 
a great man ought to be. It tells us all 
we need to know about a notable career. 
At the same time, it paints the portrait 
of a unique personality. This last result 
is accomplished by a method definitely 
constructive. With painstaking care, here 
a little, there a little, by a judicious 
mingling of autobiographical details with 
quotations from letters, and his subject’s 
own writings, Mr. James builds up the 
character of the great president of Har- 
vard, in a manner little short of masterly. 
The result is that on these pages the 
living presence of Dr. Eliot is presented 
with remarkable success. After reading 
these two volumes, one feels that those 
who never saw him will gain from them 
a clear impression of the manner of man 
he was. Late in life, he wrote to a friend, 
“My fundamental idea is probably that 
my biographer ean find in my letters and 
reports as much evidence about my -dis- 
position and personality as readers of 
my Life and Letters will need or be good 
for. The kind of biography that I should 
prefer is a record drawn from my reports 
and other official documents of the num- 
ber and quality of the bricks that I built 
into the walls of Harvard University.” 
Pyidently, this injunction Mr. James has 
kept in mind. And with one curious re- 
sult. We have seen it happen with other 
writers of men’s lives. Absorption in their 
subject’s characteristics have moved them, 
unconsciously, to write somewhat in the 
same manner and spirit. Mr. James, as 
he proceeds more and more, both in his 
style and point of view, reflects the Fliot 
temperament and disposition; so much 
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so, that many of his paragraphs might 
well have been written by Dr. Bliot him- 
self. They have the same detached aloof- 
ness, serene impersonality, and sense of 
fundamentals that were among his es- 
sential qualities. 

That the dominant qualities of the life 
herein recorded were poise, detachment, 
light without heat, is made abundantly 
plain. A great administrator rather than, 
fundamentally, a great scholar. Dr. Eliot 
kept his emotions well in hand. His was 
a nature whose temperature was always 
well below the boiling point. Although, 
doubtless, he had his affectionate moments, 
living with him must have been like hay- 
ing in the house Bunker Hill Monument 
or Mount Monadnock. A characteristic 
Massachusetts product, Puritan of the 
Puritans, what shortcomings the man pos- 
sessed, his biographer suggests more by 
implication than by direct statement. Ob- 
viously, he had the defects of his qualities : 
little sense of humour, a certain ruthless- 
ness in carrying out his projects which 
was the natural corollary of great execu- 
tive ability, an inbred reverence for prop- 
erty and caste inherited from his for- 
bears, these among the most conspicuous. 
Great liberal that he was, he was not 
without Puritan narrowness; as, for ex- 
ample, his intolerance of the more con- 
servative and ritualistie types of Chris- 
tianity, which moved him, on one occasion, 
to write, “I believe the Unitarians to be 
the only thinking, reasoning, and inde- 
pendent religionists”; and was the reason 
why, “Catholicism, the Chureh of Hngland, 
and the American Episcopal Church ex- 
cited in him an _ almost _ instinctive 
antipathy”. 

Yet his failings were more than coun- 
terbalanced by sundry gifts of a very 
high order. He got things done. Elected to 
the Harvard presidency when he was 
only thirty-five, he grappled, single-handed, 
with a task of tremendous difficulty, and 
put it through, To him, more than to any 
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other individual, belongs the credit for 
having transformed the institution from 
a mediocre college into a great university. 
The courage with which he tackled the 
job, undaunted by obstacles which would 
have stifled an ordinary man, modernizing 
the Medical, Law, and Divinity Schools, 
creating the Graduate School out of noth- 
ing, his ingrained sense of fundamentals 
and progressiveness, his faculty for picking 
men,—these achievements deserve nothing 
but praise. The miracle was that he ac- 
complished what he did in spite of a glacial 
temperament which moved him to walk 
aloof from students and professors alike 
through his entire administration. 

Mr. James draws a_ striking parallel 
between Eliot and his greatest contem- 


CHARLES W. ELIOT 
When he became President of Harvard College. 


porary in the educational sphere, Dr. 
Daniel GC. Gilman, the very human presi- 
dent of Johns Hopkins. At the same time, 
Dr. Eliot possessed one quality for which, 
above all others, he deserves to be re- 
membered. He had the rare gift of mag- 
nanimity. He never bore grudges against 
these who disagreed with him. The pro- 
fessors who dared to eriticize and oppose 
his policies never found their promotions 
interfered with. So chivalrous was he 
that there were times when he even de- 
fended them from their detractors, “re- 
specting their independence, sincerity, and 
frankness, though not their judgment”. 
It takes a great man to do that. 

Other notable truths this biography 
makes plain. Upon only one have we space 
for comment. Dr. Eliot’s long life was a 
steady growth. His character visibly ex- 
panded and deepened with the passing 
years. He was a very different man at 
ninety from what he was at thirty-five. 
His was one of those careers whose best 
fruitage is found among the topmost 
boughs. He kept the best wine until the 
last. After he laid down the Harvard 
presidency, there was a perceptible mel- 
lowing of his nature. He grew more 
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‘kindly, more approachable; while he used 
his freedom so broadly, applying his gifts 
in so many directions, interesting himself 
in such a diversity of good causes, that 
he made himself the first citizen of these 
United States. What he said upon any pub- 
lic question awakened universal interest. 
So vast was his influence, not only among 
Harvard graduates, but among thinking 
men and women the country over, that 
he became less a man than an institution, 
a mighty moral ferce always enlisted on 
the side of intellectual honesty, essential 
democracy and moral integrity. And this 
persisted to the end. Few of those who 
were present will ever forget this staunch 
old warrior for truth standing on the 
platform of Tremont Temple at a meeting 
of the American Unitarian Association, 
soon after his ninetieth birthday; sound- 
ing a trumpet-call to optimism and high 
faith, declaring that his noblest satisfac- 
tions had come to him in old age, ‘never 
were the times so good as now”. 

Nor is the primal explanation of this 
man’s moral development far to seek. In 
his daily living religion played a part by 
no means inconspicuous. Deep in his heart 
he cherished a faith as specific as it was 
vital. Of our free religion, he was Hahibit 
A. For many years, one of the two most 
distinguished Unitarian laymen in Amer- 
ica, in many’ ways he offered convincing 
proof of what liberal Christianity can do 
for a man. This fact his biographer abun- 
dantly makes plain. From the early days, 
when, as a boy, he sat in the family pew 
in King’s Chapel, to the end of his long 
life, his beliefs centred in two simple 
convictions, the existence of a good God, 
“in whom we live, and move, and have 
our being’, and the duty of steadfast 
optimism expressed in the familiar saying 
of Edward Byerett Hale, “Look up and 
not down, forward and not back, 
and lend a hand”. His Religion of the 
Future, and whatever else he wrote, or 
said about religion, grew out of these 
beliefs; his adherence to them deepening 
with the years. Not the least value of these 
yolumes consists in the substantial proof 
‘they offer of the power of Unitarian Chris- 
tianity as a working faith. 

All this, and much more, Mr. James has 
recorded in this work. A book potent with 
inspiration. A worthy memorial of a great 
American. ; 


India in America 


Hinpuism InvApES Amprica. By Wendell 
Thomas. Boston: The Beacon Press, Inc. $3.00. 


To those who regard Christianity as 
the one true religion and look upon mis- 
sionary activity as an exclusively Chris- 
tian movement to save a lost world, it 
‘will come as a painful surprise to learn 
that other religions are equally universal 
in their outlook and programme. But to 
those who are familiar with the religious 
-consciousness of India, who recognize her 
‘ancient cullivation of the spiritual life 
and her wealth of holy Scriptures, it will 
not be surprising to learn that Hindu 
‘saints and scholars wish to share their 
spiritual treasures with the more mecha- 
nized minds of the Western world. The 
author gives us a very clear and readable 
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account of the various Hindu societies 
at work in America, describing their 
leaders, their philosophies and methods. 
He deals with the two principal groups, 
the Vedanta and the Yogoda Societies, at 
considerable length. The Vedanta Society 
is an outgrowth of the visit of Swami 
Vivekananda as a delegate from India to 
the Parliament of Religions in Chicago, 
in 1894. Vivekananda was a cultivated dis- 
ciple of Ramakrishna, a Hindu saint, un- 
educated, but a mystie devotee of Kali, 
who, through his asceticism and visions, 
and great love, attained wide popularity 
and established an influential cult. Vive- 
kananda awakened great interest in Amer- 
ica and remained to teach the Vedanta 
philosophy, founding the Vedanta Society. 
The society teaches pure Hinduism, not 
attempting to adapt it to American 
thought. Branches of this cult are found 
scattered over the country. The move- 
ment is numerically insignificant, count- 
ing only about two hundred members in 
its various groups, after thirty-six years 
of existence. The Yogoda Society was 
organized in 1920 by Swami Yogananda, 
who also came to America as a delegate 
to a religious conference from India, speak- 
ing at the Pilgrim Tercentenary Anni- 
versary International Congress of Reli- 
gious Liberals in Boston in that year. 
The Yogoda movement was much more 
opportunist than Vedanta, adopting many 
American methods, using Christian scrip- 
tures and festivals, advertising exten- 
sively, and organizing itself in a way 
similar to Christian churches. This moye- 
ment has been more popular. It teaches 
the Yoga technique for self-control and 
self-realization, seeks to promote material 
success and all-round bliss. The author 
estimates the number of Yogodans at 
25,000, in groups and as individuals in 
the United States. 

Hinduism is influencing America through 
many smaller groups, and by many inde- 
pendent Hindu lecturers. Indirectly, also, 
Hinduism is affecting American thought, 
as in the movements of Christian Science, 
Theosophy, and New Thought, which em- 
body much Hindu philosophy in their 
teaching. The author says, “This modern 
expansion: of Hinduism is: just a part of 
the great modern awakening of Asia.” 
“As oriental countries in the recent past 
furnished good soil for the sowing of 
Western culture because of their material 
helplessness and subjection, so America 
to-day offers good soil for the sowing of 
Eastern culture because of its growing 
liberalism.” “To a large extent, Hinduism 
in America is American Hinduism.” 

¥, J.G. 


The American Scene 


JESUS AND THE AMERICAN MIND. By Halford 
E. Luccock. New York: The Abingdon Press. 
$2.00. 

An enlarged version of a series of Mer- 
rick Lectures given last spring at Ohio 
Wesleyan University. The lectures must 
have been good hearing; they are as- 
suredly good reading. Having the direct- 
ness of oral appeal, they haye humor, 
pungency, power. Dr. Luccock, already 
favorably known by a series of volumes 
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of sermons and lectures, is professor of 
Homiletics in the Yale Divinity School. 
If he can teach his students the art of 
preaching as he himself exercises it, he 
is a fruitful teacher; for he most cer- 
tainly knows not only how to preach, but 
what to preach, and on what basis to 
preach. 

His topic here is an exhibition of con- 
temporary American life in the light of the 
ethic of Jesus. He understands both. His 
analysis of the situation in our country 
to-day is keen, merciless, just. It avoids 
(and felicitously criticizes) the garbage- 
collecting method of depicting the national 
scene practiced by Mencken; but he is 
equally remote from the Bruce Barton 
sort, of thing, and equally devastating in 
his comments upon it. There is perhaps 
no better popular presentation of what 
America is to-day, with all her complex- 
ities and paradoxes, than is here given. 
Certainly there can be no truer or fairer 
one. If a criticism may be expressed of a 
book so useful, it would be that there 
is a minimum of presentation of the ethic 
of Jesus. The diagnosis of the disease 
looms larger than the remedy. But the 
last three chapters do something to re- 
store the balance. And Dr. Luceock shows 
at every point that he understands what 
the ethic of Jesus is, and what are its 
demands. C. RB. B. 


I Am 


Tue INNER SENTINEL. A Srupy or Our- 
SELVES. By LL. P. Jacks. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. $2.00. 

Dr. L. P. Jacks, well known as an ac- 
complished writer and original thinker. 
gives us in this little book of twenty essays 
the latest product of his intellectual life. 
He tries to bore down to bed rock, and 
his basic postulate is: Here Am J. The 
real self, as the Frenchman would say, is 
not the Me but the I; not ‘the Mrnp, but 
the Minper. That is, the reality is man 
thinking. In David Hume, the reality was 
the man who could not find himself, 
“which means that we have found him in 
spite of the fact that he could not find 
himself”. Descartes made the discovery 
which Hume said he couldn’t make. The 
God of the Book of Exodus describes him- 
self as the I am; but man, too, is self- 
affirmation, and the self is never A self, 
or THE self, MysrLr. After stating clearly 
and emphasizing this idea, Dr. Jacks then 
proceeds to use it as a key to the meaning 
of life. G. R. D. 


Our Times 


Tue GREAT CRUSADE AND ArteR, 1914-1928, 
By Preston William Slosson, Associate Profes- 
sor of History, University of Michigan. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 

This entertaining book is a record of 
what was happening in the United States 
during the period indicated. The titles of 
the various chapters are assurance that 
some parts of this book must be of inter- 
est to everybody. War technique, pro- 
hibition, women’s suffrage, prosperity, the 
changing countryside, the saga of the 
motorear, Negro problems, sport, nation- 
alism, education, journalism and adver- 
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tising, science, mistress and handmaid. the 
mind of a nation—these leave few mat- 
ters of interest unconsidered. The pub- 
lishers and the writers of the foreword 
unhesitatingly describe the work as a 
history; unquestionably it is history of 
a sort, and a good sort at that. But the 
designation is sure to irritate authors who 
aim to treat a more circumscribed field 
more exhaustively. It covers so much 
ground, and so rapidly, that it gives one 
the sensation of a sublimated news reel. 
It is of intense interest to this generation, 
because so many readers will have par- 
ticipated intimately in the making of 
parts of it. They are sure to enjoy having 
many matters freshened in memory; per- 
haps they will enjoy even more a sense 
of possessing more accurate information 
at various points, where they are disposed 
to challenge the statement of faets and 
the perspective or judgment of the author. 
It is likely that the experts will have 
none of it; they were especially savage 
with Wells’s Universal History. Whoever 
is deeply interested in the various tend- 
encies of our American civilization will 
find it, if not adequately informing, at 
least a splendid foil on which to test his 
own ideas. An audacious undertaking, ful- 
filled in greater measure than we are 
wont to suppose possible. W.F.G. 


Forerunners 


Great OAKS. By Ben Ames Williams. New 
York: BH. P. Dutton & Co. $2.00. 

No one can see the great oaks of the 
South, their huge spreading branches 
draped with gray Spanish moss, without 
feeling their spell. They seem everlasting 
and changeless. The tradition is that they 
live three hundred years—‘‘a hundred to 
grow in; and a hundred of maturity; and 
a hundred in dying’. This latest book 
by Ben Ames Williams traces in a series 
of six episodes the history of an island 
off the coast of Georgia. The magnificent 
oaks still standing, if they could talk, 
might tell of the thrilling events that have 
taken place beneath their shade. The par- 
ticular incidents here related are not 
necessarily true, but they are typical of 
their day in that general locality. The 
first people to break in on the simple 
life of the Indian were the Spanish mis- 
sionaries. Any gain, no matter what the 
cost, was worth while to them. Father 
Roger labored with superhuman courage 
and some success, only to die a martyr. 
Sea rovers and pirates then made the 
island an American base. These men were 
not without some sense of honor, but 
their cruelty, necessary doubtless in their 
profession, was very terrible. Oglethorpe’s 
men came next, despoiling the island for 
their own mercenary ends, thinking only 
of the present. The French exiles that fol- 
lowed them put the love they could not 
give to France into this far-away home. 
Black slaves were imported to till the 
ground, and a pleasant form of civilization 
developed. The chapter entitled “The 
Planter” portrays vividly the two South- 
ern sides to the slavery question. Mr. 
Williams has made a conscientious study 
of his subject, and he manages to convey 
the charm of the island to the reader. 
One cannot help feeling that if he did not 
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write quite so many books, he might 
write just a little better. A pictorial map 
inside the cover helps greatly to keep the 
geography straight and intelligible. 

H. M.P. 


Spiritual Christianity 
AFFIRMATION OF CHRISTIAN BELinr. By Her- 


bert A. Youtz. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. $1.00. 


The subtitle Of this book is ‘Essays 
Toward Understanding Spiritual Person- 
ality’. In it the professor of Christian 
Ethics at Oberlin does a good piece of 
work in combating the mechanistic theory 
of life and exalting personality as really 
spiritual. His chapter headings make a 
personal creed which is not bad. “I believe 
that Jesus’ spiritual adventure is norma- 
tive for all men. I believe in Jesus’ esti- 
mate of humanity. I believe in Jesus’ 
estimate of the moral consciousness. I 
believe in Jesus’ gospel of spiritual re- 
ligion. I believe that a liberal education 
should produce spiritually vitalized per- 
sons.” Two general remarks may be made 
of this well-thought-out book. It does not 
gain by its constant though indefinite 
references to Jesus. To call Jesus the 
great psychologist does not help a man 
who thinks Jesus was not acquainted with 
psychology. Why not let some tubs stand 
on their own bottoms? And second, if 
mechanistic philosophy is so much in 
evidence, is it not the direct child of our 
machine civilization, and is not the way 
to combat it to bring up a generation 
which sees that industry and civilization 
should be founded on service instead of 
the profit motive? Is not the true prophet 
to-day the man who summons us to exalt 
and dignify and trust human nature, and 
to administer our system for the good of 
all, and not for the good of a favored 
few? BF. 


Religion and Drama 

WorSHIP THROUGH DRAMA. By Ryllis Clair 
Alexander and Omar Pancoast Goslin, New 
York: Harper and Brothers. $5.00. 

For some time past, in this country, a 
movement has taken shape, whose aim has 
been to restore to the drama its ancient 
function as the handmaid of religion. A 
notable effort in this direction has been 
made by the Riverside Church, New York 
City. There, for an entire year, services 
have been held wherein dramatic perform- 
ances have been incorporated with pray- 
ers, scripture readings, music, and the sing- 
ing of congregational hymns. These per- 
formances have consisted in one-act plays, 
pageants, scenes adapted from longer plays, 
and episodes based on certain well-known 
poems. The success of the experiment has 
moved its leaders to bring together, be- 
tween the covers of a single volume, a 
full record of what they have accom- 
plished. Following a brief word of intro- 
duction, a preface by the minister of the 
chureh, Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick, 
chapters on A Definition of Worship, The 
Dramatic Element in Worship, and one 
containing practical information concern- 
ing the details of the presentations, stage, 
costumes, scenery, ete. there follow the 
full texts of twelve plays which have been 
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presented, including hymns, readings and 
prayers. These include, along with sery- 
ices appropriate to Christmas and Thanks- 
giving, others illustrative of great virtues, 
such as Love, Forgiveness, Self-Sacrifice, 
Patriotism, Freedom. One offers three 
scenes from the life of St. Francis, an- 
other three episodes from Drinkwater’s 
Abraham Lincoln, another a dramatiza- - 
tion of Longfellow’s King Robert of 
Sicily, another a series of episodes showing 
the evolution of religious thought through 
the centuries, still another deals with the 
evolving conception of prayer. The collec- 
tion is varied. It is rich in suggestions for 
those who seek to incorporate similar 
services in their own churches. It is also 
significant of the growing tendeney to 
rescue the drama from the toils of secu- 
larism in which it has long been entangled, 
and enlist it as a mighty agency for good 
in the life of the church. A. R H. 


Tabloid Reviews 


CHRISTIANITY IN AcTION. By John Timothy 
Stone. Boston: W. A, Wilde Company. $1.50. 


Wighty-six sketches, each of only two 
or three pages, and covering a wide vari- 
ety of topics, from ‘Whispering in 
Church” to “Appraising Life’s Values’’, 
from “Being a Sportsman” to ‘Beating 
a Sin’, the design of each being to teach 
a moral. Although Dr. Stone is well 
known, both as preacher and as president 
of McCormick Theological Seminary, one 
cannot resist the feeling that these 
sketches are rather banal and superficial. 

A FF, Ro 8 


Tue NANTUCKET SCRAP BASKET. Revised, Ha- 
panded, and Rearranged. By William F. Macy. 
Second Edition. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. $1.50. 

A fascinating collection of the folklore 
which has developed, in the course of three 
centuries, among the people of the island 
of Nantucket, situated off the coast of 
Massachusetts. The editor has brought to- 
gether a throng of characteristic stories 
and witty sayings, illustrative of past 
generations of the inhabitants and a fast- 
vanishing civilization, long distinguished 
for its originality and sturdy independ- 
ence. Anecdotes of whaling, the Quakers, 
various local characters, rhymes, epitaphs, 
together with a glossary of expressions 
and idioms indigenous to the island com- 
munity, make up a book interesting and 
amusing. A. 8. Hs 


HANDS AROUND THE WoriLD. By Archer 
Wallace. New York: Richard R. Smith. $1.00. 


Stories for boys and girls of good men 
and true from all parts of the world. Here 
are Thomas Arnold, Neesima, Garibaldi, 
Tolstoy, Gandhi, Sun Yat Sen, Kreisler, 
Woodrow Wilson, Linneeus, Damien, Te- 
cumseh, and others. It is so good we 
wish it were a little better. The charac- 
ters are almost too good to be true. Am- 
herst is called a university, Andover Sem- 
inary appears as a college, Oxford Univer- 
sity becomes a college, and the famous 
academy at Andover becomes “Phillip’s’’! 
Alas! the special ignorances of the gen- 
erally educated! But boys and girls will 
like it. BE, F. 
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OUR CHILDREN 


Two True Tales 
FRANCES MARGARET FOX 


Little Amelia and the 


Runaway Oxen 


One day little Amelia’s father came 
home to the log cabin in the backwoods 
and said that he had taken a “job of 
logging’. 

“TIT am going to clear a piece of land 
for John Keep’, said he. “Now that we 
have a pair of oxen, I hope to finish the 
job of logging in a week. That is’, he 
added, with a glance toward little Amelia 
and her small brother—“that is, with the 
help of the children.” 

The mother sighed. This was their third 
summer in the woods, and thin little 
Amelia was only eight years old. The 
small brother still seemed like a baby to 
his mother. But there was nothing that 
she could say or do to save the children 
from work beyond their years and strength. 
““We must start to-morrow at dawn”, 
said the mossback farmer. “There is a 
deserted log cabin on the place, in which 
we can live. I can get the field cleared 
much quicker now that we have oxen to 
draw the logs in even piles for the burn- 
ing. The children can help me with the 
oxen and the handspikes. The quicker we 
can get that field cleared, the better; for 
we need the money. 

“But they say that these oxen are 
skittish”, the mother objected. She had 
never seen oxen back in Ohio on her 
father’s farm, and the big animals, Mike 
and Charley, were young and rather wild- 
looking. 

“We start to-morrow’, was the father’s 
answer. 

And early in the morning, enough sup- 
plies to last a week were packed in the 
strong new wagon. Amelia’s father had 
made that heavy wagon. Its solid wooden 
wheels were sawed from huge logs. Its 
floor was made of puncheon boards. The 
high box of the wagon was made of 
puncheon boards and poles. Amelia was 
proud of her father, because he had known 
how to make such a fine outfit. 

She and her brother climbed into the 
wagon and sat beside their father on the 
board seat, and away. they started. 

The father drove the oxen. He had a 
long whip, but no reins. He yelled “haw”, 
and “gee”, and “whoa”, and “get ap’, at 


the oxen. Amelia thought it was thrilling’ 


and wonderful to be riding through the 
woods in such fine style. 

But the oxen traveled slowly, and in 
time Amelia’s father grew tired of sitting 
on a hard board, and banging, bumping 
along, over the rough roads. He could 
walk faster than the oxen were going. 
Finally he called, “Whoa, Mike! Whoa, 
Charley !” 

The oxen stopped. “I think I'll let you 
drive for awhile, Amelia’, said her father. 
“These oxen seem like safe and steady 


critters, after all; so, if you listen to what 
I tell you, you’ll have no trouble.” 

Amelia listened, and it must be that 
Mike and Charley did, too, by the way 
they behaved a few minutes later. Any- 
way, Amelia’s father gave his little girl 
the whip and said: “If the oxen try to 
leave the road on either side, use the 
whip on the ox toward which they turn. 
This will make them get back on the 
road, and then if they run, they won’t 
hurt you. That is all you need to remember. 
Whip the ox on the side toward which 
they turn!’ Then he and the little brother 
climbed out of the wagon and gladly 
began to walk. 

At first, Amelia was delighted. She held 
the whip and called “haw”, and “gee” in 
shrill, happy tones. Mike and Charley 
knew that the man they had obeyed was 
no longer their driver, but nothing hap- 
pened until a dog, chasing a coon, darted 
out of the woods. 

At that, Mike, the light-colored ox, 
threw up his head and started to run. 
Charley, of the brindle coat, didn’t want 
to run; so he hung back. He didn’t care 
to go dashing into the woods. 

Amelia straightway struck Charley with 
a whip, and that made Charley run, too, 
and kept the oxen in the middle of the 
road, where they belonged. Then they 
went flying down the road, tails and heads 
in the air. And every time one tried to 
turn into the woods, Amelia whipped the 
other ox, and would ‘not let them turn. 
She had to get down in the bottom of the 
wagon and learn far over to reach the 
animals with the whip. 

She yelled at them, she whipped them, 
she kept them in the road. Mile after mile 
they flew through the evergreen woods, 
and every minute, as they tore along, little 
Amelia feared that she would be thrown 
from the wagon and dashed against the 
trunks of trees that grew close beside 
the trail, because she could not cling to 
the side of the wagon and drive the oxen 
too. She whipped first one ox and then 
the other, exactly as her father had ad- 
vised, and on and on they went at top 
speed, in the very middle of the road. 

At last, from sheer weariness, the oxen 
began to slow down. And it was then that 
little mossback Amelia used her own great 
good sense. She would not let the oxen slow 
down. She had heard men talk, and she 
knew that, if the first time they ran away, 
a team of oxen learned that they must 
obey their driver, they would never run 
away again. Her father had taken a log- 
ging job because he needed money badly. 
He had agreed to clear a field in one week. 
Therefore the oxen had to be trained to 
help with the work. She understood now 
why her mother had feared oxen. 

So Amelia kept the great animals going. 
She made them keep on running mile after 


mile. After their tongues were running 
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out, she made them fly along, “get ap, get 
ap,’ mile after mile, until they could not 
run any more. Mike and Charley lay 
down in their yoke in the road. 

After a minute or two, little mossback 
Amelia looked around for her father and 
her brother, but they were nowhere in sight. 
She and the oxen had gone miles and 
miles and miles. 

The little girl was thirsty. She had never 
been so thirsty in her life. She climbed 
out of the wagon and tried to find water, 
but she was too weak and exhausted to 
search far for a spring. 

After a time that seemed ages long, 
Amelia’s father came running. He was so 
tired from running miles and miles and 
miles that now he was jogging along 
slowly. When he saw Amelia his first 
words were these: “And you are alive 
yet !” 

Then he searched for 
found clear, 
drink. 

After an hour or so, the tired little 
brother arrived. Then, when they were all 
rested enough to eat, the father went to 
wagon and brought back the lunch that 
had been packed for that day. They ate 
stewed squirrel-meat sandwiches, and en- 
joyed their picnic dinner while the oxen 
rested. 

At last, when they were ready to go on, 
little Amelia’s father gave Mike a hard 
slap, and said, “I guess that you fellows 
won’t run away again!” 

And they never did. All that week, when 
they drew the logs into even piles for 
burning, they obeyed little mossback 
Amelia when she told them to “haw’’, or 
“gee”, “get ap”, or “whoa”! 


and 
Amelia to 


a spring 
cold water for 
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ae 
Joke on a Big Bear 


One day about one hundred years ago, 
when Michigan was new, a big bear had a 
funny story to tell his family, if bears 
ever do tell stories. He had noticed a curi- 
ous-looking bark-covered pile of new logs 
in the woods. Really, it was Mr. William 
Nowlin’s new log cabin. Mr. Nowlin was 
a farmer who had come from New York 
with his family to live near Detroit in the 
Michigan forest. Mr. Nowlin thought that 
he owned the land. And the bear, of course, 
felt and believed himself right at home. 

Anyway, Mr. Nowlin and his wife were 
both gone that day when Mr. Bruin went 
walking. The Nowlin children had been left 
at home to keep house. It was beginning 
to get dark when the big black bear 
reached Mr. Nowlin’s cabin, and, as the 
bear was full of curiosity, he decided to 
have a closer look at the new log pile. 
He walked up and walked round it. Then 
he discovered a window. Of course he 
didn’t know that it was a window, but it 
was some sort of opening in the log pile. 

Mr. Bruin was a huge bear, and when he 
stood on his hind feet to look in the high 
window, he was tall. 

The bear had only been looking in the 
window about a minute when he heard 
loud noises inside the place. He dropped 
down and walked off a little way. He was 
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a brave old bear, but it was wise to be 
eareful. 

A door opened in the house. The old 
bear got up on his hind legs again and 
stood looking to discover what kind of 
queer animals were coming out of the 
den. 

Out of the house tumbled a boy and a 
girl. And those children began calling, 
“Father, Mother !” 

They scared the old bear almost out of 
his senses. The truth is, the children had 
seen a dark form at the window, and sup- 
posed that their father and mother had 
come home. So they ran to open the door, 
and out they ran to meet their father and 
mother. 

But instead of any such good luck, they 
saw a huge black bear standing in the 
path through the gloomy woods, and he 
was looking at them. He was an enor- 
mous bear, but he didn’t stay there long! 
The poor old fellow was so scared by the 
sight and sound and actions of that boy 
and girl that he dropped down on his four 
feet and ran away so fast the children 
laughed. 

“Go home!” shouted the boy, after he 
was back in the doorway with his sister 
safely behind him inside the room. “Go 
home, Mr. Bear!” 

The boy didn’t need to say that, for the 
bear was going home as fast as he could 
travel. 

“T guess that we surprised him, and 
that was why he was so scared”, said the 
boy to the girl. 

And then how those two laughed, even 
while they shivered; for you see, they had 
been surprised themselves when they dis- 
covered that they had frightened a harm- 
less black bear like that! 

[All rights reserved] 


Books for Children 


JuMPING Beans. By Robert N. McLean. New 


York: Friendship Press. $1.00. 
From Mexico, through California, to 


the beet fields of Colorado, thence to Ari- 
zona and back to Mexico, traveled the 
Sandovals, seeking a chance to make a 
living. Small wonder that little Carmen, 
tired of the wanderings which always took 
her away from school just before promo- 
tion time, annoyed her father greatly by 
ealling the family “Jumping Beans’. It 
was hard for the child who loved the flag 
of her native country and also the Stars 
and Stripes to understand why she should 
be contemptuously called a “Greaser’’ in 
the States and a “Gringo” when she -re- 
turned to Mexico. Onr children have heard 
little of their Mexican neighbors and 
these little stories will be of great 
interest. 


Dene Avypry’s Lecacy. By Dorothea Castel- 
hun. Boston: L. C. Page & Co. $2.00. 
It is true that this legacy was only 


two fine old cameo pins, but how often 
had Dene Avery listened with breathless 
interest when her mother told her of hav- 
ing hidden them far back in her closet 
where it was boarded and not plastered, 
and how one day they had slipped down 
in this space between the walls. Dene’s 
mother had been taken away from the 
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house hurriedly and as far as Dene knew 
the precious trinkets were still lying some- 
where in the walls of the house. Now 
that the little girl had become an orphan 
and in need she was very anxious to re- 
cover the lost treasures. How well she 
succeeded and how her search brought 
her something even better than her legacy 
makes a very readable story for young 
girls. The illustrations in this book by 
John Goss are unusually satisfactory. 


Curis. By Marie Burton Martin. Boston: 
The Four Seas Company. $2.00. 

Chris is the story of an adventuresome 
girl of sixteen who goes away to board- 
ing school and there with five active girl 
friends forms a society called “The Jolly 
Six”. Their many escapades are enter- 
taining, but the quality of the writing 
would be improved by less slang. 


The Great Outdoors 
O great outdoors, without floors, 
Or walls, or roofs, or bounds, 
Grant this day that I may stray 
Amidst thy plains and mounds; 
Let me be among the free 
That climb thy purple hills; . 
Let me breathe the scents that wreathe 
Thy violet-absorbed rills; 
Let thy sun, till day be done, 
Shine from out thy great blue sky; 


Let the starlight and the still night 

Soothe my rest when down I lie; 

Let the shadows cool the meadows, 

And the night sounds whisper low, 

In the stillness of thy valleys 

Where the waters lap and flow. 
—Maud Russel. 


Sentence Sermon. 

Fill your soul with a sense of these 
wonders; and rejoice, if you have 
nothing else to be thankful for, for this 
majestic universe and this divine pres- 
ence, and for the mysterious life within 
you which God has given. 

—James Freeman Clarke. 


Tur ROMANCE OF OLD GLorY. By Ethel Clare 
Chamberlin. New York, George Sully & Co., 
Inc. $2.50. 

Thvery Boy and Girl Seout is required 
to know the salient points in the history 
of our flag. We wish every citizen in the 
United States could be equally familiar 
with them. This book gives us an histori- 
rally accurate account of the various flags 
which have been in use in our country, 
beginning with the white flag with the 
green cross placed here by Columbus. 
and ending of course with our Stars and 
Stripes. We have the many interesting 
episodes connected with each flag told in 


story form and the book is beautifully’ 


illustrated in color. 


FAMOUS AMERICAN ATHLETES OF TO-DAY. 
Second Series. By Charles H. L. Johnston. 
Boston: L. C. Page & Co. $2.50. 

After a brief word about each of our 
leading sports, the author gives us an 
interesting account of those most promi- 
nent in them. In the first series we hear of 
“Lindy’’, our special air hero, In this 
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second volume we have the exploits of 
Commander Byrd and an account of 
Amelia Earhart, the first woman to fly 
across the Atlantic. Glenna Collett finds 
her place as the leading woman golfer. 
We regret that the author saw fit to in- 
clude the four French tennis stars, for 
although, as he says in his preface, they 
may have done their most brilliant play- 
ing in the United States ‘demonstrating 
that to Gaul belongs the glory that once 
was Ceesar’s”, it is impossible to see how 
this would give us the right to claim them 
as American athletes. In this case it 
would seem better “to render unto Cesar 
the things that are Czrsar’s”. This book 
will prove entertaining to boys and girls 
who take an active interest in sports. 


Unseen Fence 


Stretching east and west across the 
Pacific Ocean is an invisible fence of water 
without oxygen which forms an effective 
barrier to sea life. This belt of water 
begins 300 feet below the surface, extends 
downward 1,000 feet, and is 100 miles wide. 
Since all creatures of the sea require oxy- 
gen, this fence of water, a phenomenon as 
yet unexplained, forms a barrier between 
northern and southern sea life. The dis- 
covery was made during a scientific expe- 
dition made aboard the nonmagnetic ship, 
Carnegie, later destroyed by fire at Samoa. 


j VERSE 
The Days Before 


DAISY D. STEPHENSON 


The girls are in the kitchen, 
Mother’s set them all to work; 

And when you’re making Christmas sweets, 
Who'd ever want to shirk? 


Those Christmas tarts and cookies 
Make an appetizing sight; 

You want to sample everything— 
Oh, just a teeny bite! 


The boys are clearing pathways 
Where the snow has drifted white; 

And soon they’ll make a lot of balls 
And have a jolly fight. 


Wee Buddy’s running errands; 

But I’m sure you’d never guess— 
His sled delivery is called 

“The coast-to-coast express”! 


The air is full of sparkles! 
Makes you want to celebrate; 
Though Christmas Day’s the best of all, 
These days before are great! 


Another Children’s Day 


MARJORIE DILLON 


Children’s Day—that comes in June 
Along with budding roses; 

But that is not their only day, 
As everyone supposes. 


December brings another day 
That children hold in fee; 

To prove it, watch them gayly dance 
Around the Christmas tree. 
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~ Youth and the Material Life 


At Flatbush conference delegates from many colleges learn of 
implications of the changing economic order—Revw. L. R. 
Land speaks eloquently of dynamic religion 


SARA COMINS 


4 OUTH and the Changing Hconomic 

Order” was discussed from many 
angles at the Intercollegiate Conference 
held under the auspices of the Unitarian 
Joint Student Committee at the Flat- 
bush (N.Y.) Unitarian Church December 
13 and 14. Vassar, Cornell, Columbia, 
Teachers College, Adelphi, College of the 
City of New York, University of Wis- 
consin, Haverford, Yale, Barnard and 
Dana College students and graduates dis- 
cussed with lively interest the present 
economic situation and the part they 
might play in evolving a new and better 
order. 

Dr. Harry W. Laidler, president of the 
National Bureau of Economic Research, 
analyzed ‘Recent Trends in American 
Industry”. The cross currents which pro- 
duce the present economic situation are: 
(1) That we have drifted from an age 
of individualism to an era of concentra- 
tion of control by capitalism; (2) that 
there is a separation between ownership 
and management—executives control the 
management but have no share in the 
stock while the owners know nothing of 
the management; (3) that there is such 
an increase in productivity that we are 
over-equipped—could we solve the problem 
of distribution we should be able to abol- 
ish poverty; (4) there is growing in- 
security in American industry and life, 
as evidenced by the present unemployment. 

The swift change in machinery, in 

styles, amalgamations, ete. has brought 
out the deadline in American industry 
whereby the middle-aged and. old are 
eliminated from jobs because maturity of 
judgment is not wanted so much as youth- 
ful energy. Mass production has brought 
lack of balance between production and 
éonsumption. Much money has been spent 
on production but the people have not 
the money to buy articles produced, even 
when they need them. There is lack of 
social direction in investment. People do 
not invest in the things which help society. 
The challenges before us are those of 
autocracy, inequality of wealth, insecurity, 
waste and international relationships. 

Dr. Harry F. Ward, professor of Chris- 
tian Ethics at Union Theological Sem- 
inary, spoke on “The Responsibility of the 
Intellectuals for Changing the Modern 


Economie Order”. The intellectual realizes , 


before others do that change must come, 
but he slumbers at his post, failing to 
point out the facts. He should supply 
competent technicians to effect the needed 
change. Some out-worn beliefs which ob- 
tain to-day in the economic world are: 
(1) Belief in the efficacy of competition 
for maintaining just prices; (2) doctrine 
of the value of private initiative, which 
was all very well in the age of the small 
community, small business and agricul- 
tural life; now, however, things are too 
complicated and private initiative acts 


in a predatory manner rather than in a 
socially helpful one; (3) belief in the 
beneficence of money-making as a force 
that will make the economic machine run 
best and bring to society the greatest 
amount of culture and religion: there is 
too much money put into the production 
end, and not enough set aside for buying 
the goods produced. 

Empires, notably Spain and Rome, have 
died of this belief in the spirit of acquisi- 
tion and luxury. To eure this disease of 
our present day, the intellectuals must 
point out unceasingly the discrepancy be- 
tween old beliefs and present day fact; 
they must speed up the cultural lag in 
order that the finer things may keep pace 
with the material things, that the man 
who. drives a car at fifty miles an hour 
may have also mental and moral power. 
However, intellectual perception is not 
enough to rectify matters. We must have 
a moral passion, a faith in the orderliness 
and rationality of the universe, a faith in 
the possibilities of human living. 

Howard Y. Williams, executive secretary 
of the League for Independent Political 
Action, of which Dr. John Dewey is presi- 
dent, added his note to the appeal for 
intelligence and ardor on the part of the 
younger generation. He feels that the 
strongest leadership will come from the 
German young people, who are much 
affected by present economic conditions. 
The three economic philosophies to-day 
are: (1) Capitalism, which has a mate- 
rialistie and nationalistic spirit, lays em- 
phasis on force and submerges the in- 
dividual until he is no more than a cog 
in the machine; (2) communism, which 
has the same four qualities; (8) social- 
ism, which has a spiritual conception of 
life, emphasizes world brotherhood, co-op- 
eration, and the dignity of the individual. 

We can bring about a better order by 
reorganizing industry so that workers are 
guaranteed protection in collective buy- 
ing, and by bettering politics to the end 
that there may be free public employment 
bureaus, unemployment insurance, public 
ownership of public utilities and world 
peace. It is our task to emphasize spir- 
itual forces. 

The highest religious note was struck 
in the conference sermon by Rey. Leon 
R. Land of the Bronx Free Fellowship, 
New York City, who talked about “Dy- 
namie Religion For Progressive Youth”. 
Like all the other speakers, Mr. Land 
called for a new social order, not moti- 
vated for profit but for usefulness. It is 
not the function of religion to work out 
the details of this new order but rather 
to furnish the driving force. 

Protestant orthodoxy is dynamic, but it 
is too much linked up with certain 
thought forms which do not fit the modern 
world. Therefore progressive youth rejects 
it on intellectual grounds. Communism is 
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a religion which gets its strength from the 
belief that the cosmos is on the side of 
the working classes. It has as much blind 
faith in nature as has fundamentalism. Its 
limitation, however, is linked up with 
anti-religious ideas, such as force and 
violence as a means to their end. Progres- 
sive youth will reject communism because 
its methods will affect detrimentally the 
ends they seek. 

Religious liberalism is not necessarily 
the logical panacea for conditions, al- 
though its strength is that it is in har- 
mony with modern knowledge. It lacks 
dynamic force because it deals with gen- 
eralities. It is not enough*to seek the 
truth in freedom and apply it in love-— 
we must have a concrete goal. Also reli- 
gious liberalism has too great a tendency 
to believe only what has been proyen 
logically and to defer action. 

We must find our driving force by coim- 
mitting ourselves to a way of life, and 
then attending the developments. We must 
have extra-rational commitments and prac- 
tise them daily—Jesus never gave any 
argument for a God of Love, but rather 
lived a life of love. We must believe in 
the sacredness of personality, must haye 
faith in the cosmic validity of our ideals, 
and live with the great souls who have 
lived this kind of religion, whose expe- 
rience has vindicated it. 

Keen discussion by the delegates showed 
the inspirational character of the ad- 
dresses and the importance which the 
students attached to a solution of the 
problems. Further interest was shown by 
the Conference members in a talk by Miss 
Sara Comins, executive secretary of the 
Student Committee, in which she outlined 
the work and plans of the Committee. 

The Flatbush church, under the leader- 
ship of Rev. S. R. Mayer-Oakes, enter- 
tained the conference mogt hospitably, 
serving dinner Saturday night and again 
Sunday noon with the assistance of the 
Old Fort Club of the Church ‘of the 
Saviour, Brooklyn. Dancing and a brief 
dramatie skit rounded out the Saturday 
evening program, which closed with a 
candlelight service led by Virginia L. Fred- 
erick of Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 

The Committee which prepared and car- 
vied out the program in a very able man- 
ner was headed by Schroeder Boulton of 
Brooklyn, chairman, who presided. The 
following were his committee members: 
Charles Hayne, treasurer; Rev. 8. R. 
Mayer-Oakes, Helen Stone, James Layelle, 
Joseph Browde, Frank Kempf, Abraham 
Wisotsky, Mrs. James Denton Mrs. Ray 
Forbes. 


Dr. Bronson Crothers Will 


Address Associate Alliance 


Dr. Bronson Crothers will speak at the 
meeting of the New England Associate 
Alliance in the First Parish Church, 
Brookline, Mass., January 15, on the sub- 
ject “Who Ought to Do Child Guidance?” 
Dr. Crothers is assistant professor of pedi- 
atrics at the Harvard Medical School and 
neurologist to the Children’s Hospital of 
Boston. — 
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Anniversary of San Francisco Church 
Marks Birth of Pacific Unitarianism 


Liberal movement beyond Mississippi started eighty years ago 


HE First Unitarian Church of San 

Francisco, Calif., celebrated its eigh- 
tieth anniversary November 16. In Octo- 
ber 1850 a notice was inserted in the news- 
paper announcing services to be held No- 
vember 17 by the Unitarians in the city 
at Simmons’s Athenzeum Hall. Twenty-five 
persons stayed after the meeting to make 
arrangements for regular services. They 
inaugurated the Unitarian movement west 
of the Mississippi. 

Dr. C. S. S. Dutton, the present minis- 
ter, who came to the church in 1913, 
preached the anniversary sermon at the 
morning service. A fellowship service was 
held in the evening to which the Unitarian 
churches of the Bay region were invited. 

Dr. Earl M. Wilbur, president of the 
Pacific Unitarian School for the Ministry, 
was the first speaker. He said in part :— 

“We are concerned with the history of a 
chureh in a territory which, as the train 
flies, is 1,800 miles long, and which during 
a large part of your history was sparsely 
populated, and had very imperfect means 
of intercommunication; so that such few 
churches as existed could have little to 
do with one another. Moreover, for the 
first sixteen years you had no background 
whatever, but stood in splendid and self- 
sufficient isolation, with no neighbor nearer 
than St. Louis. Then sporadic missionary 
effort during ten years gave us Portland 
and a few other widely scattered churches, 
most of them only to perish in the stag- 
nant decade following. So that when the 
A. U. A. sent its first missionary super- 
intendent into this territory in 1886, when 
your church was already thirty-six years 


FIRST 


UNITARIAN CHURCH, 


old, he found in your background only 
four healthy churches with settled min- 
isters. 

“I do not forget that even in this pio- 
neer period three influences went out from 
this church which were of far-reaching 
importance. For in 1860 young Thomas 
Eliot came out to St. Louis for his health 
and during the six weeks that he spent 
here he fell under the influence of Starr 
Kking, your minister, who said to him, in 
words that he never forgot, ‘The Pacific 
Coast claims every man that has ever 
seen it: there’s Oregon.’ And seven years 
later he came, prepared to take uy work 
in Portland. 

“Not long after another young man came 
out from the Hast to seek health and for- 
tune, and he too fell under the spell of 
Starr King, and was thus inspired to give 
himself to the ministry. We therefore have 
the First Church to thank for kindling 
the fire in the heart of perhaps the most 
energetic, resourceful, and successful mis- 
sionary superintendent the denomination 
has ever known, Charles W. Wendte, 
under whose administration our work on 
this coast made its greatest progress.” 

Rey. Berkeley B. Blake, administrative 
vice-president of the American Unitarian 
Association spoke in behalf of the larger 
fellowship. He said in part: 

“Our free churches, called Unitarian, 
are not bound together by ties of ecclesi- 
astical authority. The only union between 
us are the bonds of love and affection as 
we push on together in the quest of man’s 
soul for God. Man’s restless soul pushes 
on toward the frontiers of the spirit, fron- 
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tiers that seem to recede into the dim dis- 
tance as he goes forward toward them. 

“When this church was founded that 
men might engage together in this great 
adventure eighty years ago, the larger 
fellowship of our churches, the American 
Unitarian Association, was a mere youth 
of twenty-five summers. This church and 
that association have grown together 
through eventful years. In those days over 
half a continent separated them from their 
nearest organized group of fellow Uni- 
tarians at St. Louis. To reach them re- 
quired the long, toilsome and dangerous 
overland trip by ox-teams, or the long, 
storm-tossed ocean voyage under sail. To- 
day, however, our Empire of the West is 
closely knit by air and rail to our Empire 
of the East, and scores of churches of our 
faith dot what were then the unsettled 
western frontiers.” 

Rey. Clarence Reed, pastor of the First 
Unitarian Church of Oakland, Calif., 
brought a message of greeting from the 
churches of the Bay district, in which he 
stated that all the Unitarian Churches on 
the Pacific Coast have a feeling of rever- 
ence for the First Church of San Fran- 
cisco, and then spoke of the mission of 
the church of today, which is to interpret 
religion in terms of modern thought and 
modern life. 

The anniversary week began with a re- 
ception to Dr. Dutton, after his long vaca- 
tion in England, and closed with a concert 
by the quartet choir of the church. 


Dr. Kalidas Nag 


Dr. Kalidas Nag, lecturer on art, arche- 
ology and history at the University of 
Caleutta, is in this country filling speaking 
engagements. Dr. Nag was a collaborator 
from India to the eleventh session of the 
League of Nations Assembly and before 
coming to the United States was elected 
president of the group of collaborators. 
He has been commissioned by the Greater 
India Society, of which he is honorary: 
secretary, to prepare a handbook on “The 
Cultural Centers of the United States of 
America”, and he will visit a number of 
university cities this spring to gather 
first-hand material. Lately he has been 
speaking at the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art and elsewhere in New York City on 
such subjects as ‘‘The March of Liberalism 
in Modern India”, “The Women’s Move- 
ment in India”, and “Modern Educational 
Methods in India”. He is an intimate 
friend of Rabindranath Tagore and pre- 
sided at the reception recently given by 
Tagore to the Indians of New York and 
their friends. 

Dr. Nag, who speaks faultless English, 
and is a noted person in India, is lectur- 
ing under the auspices of the Institute 
of International Education, 2 West Forty- 
fifth Street, New York City. 


Brookiyn, N.Y.—The sixteenth annual 
presentation of Bibles from the Alice 
Davol Memorial Fund, to all children of 
the parish of the Church of the Saviour 
who have become seyen during the past 
year, was made December 14. 
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College Religious Workers 
Will Hear Noted Speakers 


Ministers in college center churches 
and other people who work with stu- 
dents will be interested in a national 
Conference of Church Workers in Uni- 
versities and Colleges, to be held at Edge- 
water Beach Hotel, Chicago, Ill., Wednes- 
day, December 31 to Friday, January 2. 

“What Is a Complete Religious Program 
at a University?’ will be discussed 
Wednesday afternoon; and later will take 
place an exposition of practical projects 
producing results on the university campus, 
—‘An Adventure in Practical Co-opera- 
tion” and “An Adventure In Practical 
Social Service’. Wednesday evening the 
program will treat of ‘Meeting Student 
Needs Through Student Counseling’. 

Thursday, Dr. Rufus M. Jones, professor 
of philosophy at Haverford College, will 
discuss “The Reality of the Spiritual’. 
Reports of the student-faculty conference 
held in Detroit, Mich., the last of Decem- 
ber will be given Thursday afternoon, 
and a symposium on the subject of the 
college pulpit and the university pastor 
will take place. The evening symposium. 
Thursday is called ‘The Implications for 
Religion of Current Trends in Scientific 
and Social Thought”. Edmund S8. Conklin 
of the University of Oregon will discuss 
this as it relates to the biological sciences ; 
William C. Dampier of Dampier-Whet- 
ham, Cambridge, England, as it relates to 
the physical sciences; Dr. Charles Abram 
Ellwood of Duke University as it relates 
to the social sciences. Dr. Charles W. 
Gilkey of the University of Chicago will 
give a summary statement of the confer- 
ence in “Religion for the Modern Mind”. 

Application for the conference may be 


made through Milton C. Towner, 415 
Social Science Building, University of 
Chicago. 


Miss Sara Comins, executive secretary 
of the Unitarian Joint Student Committee, 
will attend the conference. 


King’s Chapel Services 


On the last Sunday of the year Presi- 
dent Clarence A. Barbour of Brown Uni- 
versity will preach in King’s Chapel, 
Boston, Mass. Raymond C. Robinson will 
give an organ recital Monday noon. The 
preacher Tuesday, Wednesday and Fri- 
day will be Prof. Harold E. B. Speight of 
Dartmouth College; New Year’s Eve there 
will be a candlelight service at eight 
o’clock conducted by Dr. John Carroll 
Perkins. At the close of the service holy 
communion will be observed. 


Install Rev. S. E. Cozad 


Rey. Simeon Earl Cozad was installed 
as minister of All Souls Church, Lovell, 
Mass., December 12. Ministers from Con- 
gregational and other churches were pre- 
sent for the occasion and took part in the 
ceremony. Immediately after the services 
an informal reception was held for Mr. 
and Mrs. Cozad in the parish house. 

Dr. Vaughan Dabney, pastor of the Sec- 
ond Congregational Church of Dorchester 
and president of the Massachusetts Fed- 
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eration of Churches, delivered the sermon. 
His subject was “The Challenge to Chris- 
tianity.”’ 

The act of installation was performed 
by Stanley E. Qua, chairman of the in- 
stallation committee, assisted by John A. 
Hunnewell, chairman of the standing 
committee. 

Others who took part in the services 
included Rey. Otto Lyding, pastor of the 
First Unitarian Congregational Church of 
Nashua, N.H., who gave the invocation; 
Dr. Francis <A. Christie, former  pro- 
fessor of church history at-Meadville The- 
ological school, who read the Scripture; 
Rey. James F. English, pastor of the First 
Congregational Church of Manchester, 
N.H., who delivered the prayer of instal- 
lation; Dr. George W. Coe, pastor of the 
South Congregational Church of Brockton, 
who delivered the charge to the new 
minister; Rev. Charles Rhind Joy, ad- 
ministrative vice president of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association and a former 
minister of All Souls Church, who read 
the charge to the church; Rev. Lewis E. 
Shields, pastor of the First Presbyterian 
Church of Lowell and president of the 
Lowell Ministers’ Association, who ex- 
tended Mr. Cozad the right hand of 
fellowship. 

Mr. Cozad pronounced the benediction. 


Church Union in 1828 
(Continued from page 1019) 


himself by reciting the circumstances and 
was acquitted! 

These two incidents are worth reciting 
because they show the effort made at 
that time of controversy to retain the 
town-church and keep “‘the unity of the 
spirit in the bond of peace’. They indicate, 
perhaps, the obstacle in the way of effect- 
ive union now between the two branches 
of Congregationalism especially in our 
country towns. Such union too often 
simply means surrender. 

It may be added that the Unitarian 
Church in Berlin dates only from 1872, 
but was largely aided by the bequest of 
an old man whose will was doubtless an 
outcome of the older controversy. 

CHARLES J. STAPLES. 

NoRTHBOROUGH, MASS. 


Correction 


To the Editor of THr CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 

In your editorial “Bishop Manning’s 
Power”, in the current issue of THE 
REGISTER, you state that “all other than 
Episcopalians are not truly ordained and 
have no Christian validity in their min- 
istry’. Permit me to inform you that 


‘the Episcopal Church and the Anglican 


Chureh recognize the validity of Roman 
Catholic orders and Eastern Orthodox 
orders as well as the other sacraments of 
these communions. 
W. J. GREENE. 
New Lonpon, Conn. 


This is quite correct. What we intended | 


to write was “all evangelical ministers’. 
In a preceding paragraph of the editorial 
it was stated: “Its [ie., Episcopalian] 
priests are in the pure apostolic succes- 
sion, aS evangelical ministers are not.” 
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Ninety Years 


at the 


Isles ae Shoals 
By OSCAR LAIGHTON 


The autobiography of the 
brother of Celia Thaxter, 
with sidelights on the many 
famous men and women who 
have visited these charming 
islands. 


18 Illus. 160 pp. $1.60. At all bookstores. 


THE BEACON PRESS, Publishers 
25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


Pulpit and Choir 


GOWNS 


; Embroidered Pulpit Hangings, 
Bookmarkers, Fabrics, etc. 


Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 


Specialist in Church Vestment and Embroideries 
for Half a Century 


Write for Special Offer for Early 
Season Orders. 


Cox SONS & VINING 


131-133 EAST 23rd STREET NEW YORK 


Lend a Hand Society 


Central Office, 101 Tremont St., Boston 
Incorporated 1892 

Founder, EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D.D. 

FORMS NEW LEND A HAND CLUBS 


Helps worthy, endorsed people 
in emergencies,. co-operating 
with existing agencies. Gives 
Vacations and Convalescent 
Care to aged and sick. Main- 
tains Lend a Hand Book 
Mission. Supported by dona- 
tions, subscriptions and income 
from Hale Endowment Fund. 


Donations and Bequests Earnestly Solicited 
Rey. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, President 


HENRY R. SCOTT Vice-Presid 
Rev. HAROLD G. ARNOLD ‘ Se 
ROBERT H. LOOMIS, Treasurer. 

ANNIE FLORENCE BROWN, Executive Secretary. 


SAMUEL McCuord GROTHERS 


Interpreter of Life 
By FREDERICK MAY ELIOT 


“An appreciation of the influence 
of this truly great preacher and 
philosopher upon the lives of hun- 
dreds of young men at Harvard 
University. 

$1.10 


THE BEACON PRESS, Ine. 


25 Beacon St. Boston, Mass. 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 


THE NEW YEAR 


I must gain 
confidence in my 


own ability to keep 
my resolves when 
they are made 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


Personals 


Robert C. Dexter, secretary of the 

Committee on Social Relations of the 
American Unitarian Association, spoke 
before the Layman’s League chapter of 
Melrose, Mass., December 12, and before 
the Intercollegiate Group of the Arlington 
Street Church, Boston, Mass., December 
‘14. The textile situation was his subject 
in Melrose, and ‘“‘The Contribution of the 
Social Sciences to American Life” his 
subject in Boston. 


Drs 


A daughter, Ellen, was born to Rev. 
and Mrs. Robert E. Starkey of Sacramento, 
Calif., October 16. 


Dr. George Croswell Cressey of Geneseo, 
Tll., gave two lectures in November at 
Meadville Theological School on “The 
Preparation and Delivery of the Unwrit- 
ten Sermon or Address’. 


Frank Holton Elberfeld was married 
to Miss Gertrude Olive Bailey of Boston, 
Mass., October 28 by his father, Rev. 
Samuel L. Elberfeld of the Unitarian 
Church of Our Father, East Boston, Mass., 
at the church. 


Dr. Frank S. ©. Wicks of Indianapolis, 
Ind., visited his sons Warwick and Devon 
at Proctor Academy, Andover, N.H., De- 
cember 8. 


Rev. Hubert A. Wright, minister of the 
Unitarian Church of Ridgewood, N.J., and 
one of the three clerical members of the 
Ridgewood Lodge of Elks, delivered the 
principal address at the annual memorial 


vd 


service of the lodge, December 7. 


Dr. George P. Twitchell, a member of 
the Unitarian parish of Greenfield, Mass., 
died December 1. He was a president of 
the Laymen’s League, medical examiner 
of Franklin County, a member of the first 
board of health of Greenfield, a founder 
of Franklin County Hospital, vice-presi- 
dent of the Massachusetts Medical So- 
ciety, and dean of Franklin County phy- 
sicians. Rev. Houghton Page, minister of 
All Souls Unitarian Church, officiated at 
the funeral. 


Rev. Alfred D. K. Shurtleff Resigns 


Rey. Alfred D. K. Shurtleff has resigned 
from the Unitarian Church of Carlisle, 
Mass., where he has been minister since 
1922, 
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DD’ PRES Gee? SiO 


OF RELIGIOUS, 


EDUCATIONAL, 


SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 


ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


Merry Christmas 
‘bappy Hew Wear 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 


SIXTEEN BEACON STREET, Boston, Mass. 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
CHICAGO 


trains for the liberal ministry of to-day. 
Its association with the University of 
Chicago opens to its students, in addi- 
tion to its own courses, a curriculum 
unrivaled in extent. 


The Winter Quarter will begin Fri- 
day, January 2, 1931. 


For information address 


President SYDNEY B. Snow, D.D., 
5659 Woodlawn Avenue, 
_ Chicago, Ill. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 


Thorough training in all departments of 
theological study. Supplementary work avail- 
able at Pacific School of Religion and Uni- 
versity of California, including summer sessions. 
Ideal year-round climate. Free tuition and lodg- 
ing; generous scholarships for superior work ; 
opportunities for self-support. 


The present term began August 18, 19380. 


For Register of the School, or further in- 
formation, address the President. 


HARL MORSBH WILBUR, D.D. 
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UNION WINTER SPORTS 


48 BOYLSTON STREET AT THE 


CAMPING CLUB 


FOR YOUNG MEN. Open all year. 
Inquire at 48 Boylston St., HUBbard 1122 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION 
TO CHILDREN 


Founded ‘in 1849 by Unitarian children for 
children of all races and creeds. 


Builds with the best tools provided by modern 
science on the experienced wisdom gained through 
more than eighty years of child care. 


PRESIDENT, Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
VICE-PRESIDENT, PHILIP NICHOLS. 

CLERK, Rey. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
TREASURER, PAUL O. CABOT. 

DIRECTORS: Miss Louisa T. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. 
Bradlee, Allston Burr, Walter S. Burrage, M.D., 
Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De Nor- 
mandie, Mrs. E. Merrick Dodd, Jr., Richard 8. 
Eustis, M.D., Miss Louise Fessenden, Herbert 
K. Hallett, Mrs. John Hoar, Harry O. Mayo, 
Rev. Paul S. Phalen, Mrs. A. D. Sheffield, 
Edward O. Storrow, Jr., Mrs. Leonard Wheeler. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Grnrrau Srorrrary, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. 


Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 


Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians. 


Defends civil and religious liberty at home and 
abroad. 
The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish. 
Send contributions to Henry H. Fuller, 
Treasurer. 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Branch Offices 


285 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
2416 Allston Way, Berkeley 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


INCORPORATED 
TRAINING FOR RELIGIOUS LEADERSHIP 


A Normal School for Directors of Religious 
Education and Parish Assistants. Practical 
courses in administration. Special courses fir- 
ranged for Church School teachers and others. 
High academic standards. 


Rev. LyMAN V. Ruriepen, President. 
For particulars address 


Miss ANNIB M. Fiioon, School Administrator, 
383 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 


FOR BOYS 
“Inthe foothills of the White Mountains’’ 
Winter term starts January 7th. Fine Practical 
Arts Course combined with facilities of boarding 
school. College Preparatory Course. Junior School. 
Winter sports. Reasonable rates. Catalogue. 


CARL B. WETHERELL, Headmaster 
Box 16 Andover, N.H. 
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Proctor Academy News Notes 


The Proctor Players presented in the 
Andover Town Hall December 16 the 
three-act mystery play, “In The Next 
Room.” The cast was as follows: 


PID VONUNE .....2-2206006 Jobn Sever 
Lorna Webster, his niece. .Betty Wetherell 
VQMES GOGFTEY 2. 00.cccesceee John Miles 


Rogers (Vantine’s footman)..Joe Johnson 
Parks (Vantine’s butler)...Arthur Sadler 
Felis Armand ...... ...-Mrederick Tolles 
Inspector Grady .......... Edward Perry 
Simmonds, his assistant...Sherman Glass 
Tim Morel, a policeman..Dana Thompson 
Madame de Charriére....Marian Andrews 
Julia, her maid .........-. Mary Murdoch 

A reunion of former Proctor students 
will be held at the Seville Restaurant, 
Boylston Street, Boston, Mass., December 
29, under the auspices of the newly organ- 
ized “Friends of Proctor Association.” 

The annual indoor meet of the fall term 
between the Greens and Whites was held 
December 6. This is so organized as to 
include every member of the staff as well 
as the school family. The Whites won a 
basketball game by a score of 27-19. In the 
potato race Donald Quimby of the Greens 
took first place with Frederick Carter of 
the Whites winning second place. The 
three-legged race was won by the Whites 
with Frederick Carter and Harry Rivers 
finishing first. The junior school children 
had a monkey, crab and man race and a 
basketball relay race. These were tied. 

The school had for Christmas sale a 
most attractive calendar with picture of 
the chapel. 

Members of the Junior School of Proc- 
tor Academy, at the assembly December 
11, gave a most interesting program of 
musié¢. he junior school, together with 
the children of the Unitarian Church 
School of Andover, presented a lovely 
Christmas pageant. 


Manager John Tucker of Medford, Mass., 
announces the following hockey schedule: 
January 17, Tilton School, Andover ; Janu- 
ary 21, New Hampton Junior Varsity, 
New Hampton; January 24, Stearns 
School, Mount Vernon; February 2, Kim- 
ball Union Academy, Andover; February 
7, Stearns School, Andover; February 9, 
Kimball Union Academy, Meriden; Feb- 
ruary 11, New Hampton Junior Varsity, 
Andover; February 14, Tilton School, Til- 
ton; February 16, Holderness School, 
Andover; February 18, Holderness School, 
Plymouth. 

At the assembly December 7 a special 
Christmas candlelight service was held. 
Headmaster Wetherell read a Christmas 
story and gave a brief talk on what the 
true Christmas spirit can really mean. 


Rey. Wilton B. Cross of Franklin, N.H., 
exchanged December 14 with Rev. D. M. 
Welch. 

Plans are being formulated for a concert 
to be given in Franklin January 22. 
Howard Harrington, tenor; Miss Irma 
Watson, contralto; and Mrs. Gertrude 
Pearce Paige, pianist, will present a most 
attractive program entitled “Powder and 
Patches.” They will be assisted by the 
Proctor Academy orchestra and glee club, 
whose director is Miss Eleanor R. Young. 
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New Alliance at Norfolk, Va. 


An Alliance branch has been organized 
at Norfolk, Va. Mrs. Harry Lutz, wife of 
Rev. Harry Lutz, is president, and other 
officers are Mrs. F. H. Bagley, vice-presi- 
dent; Mrs. Wilson Howe, secretary; and 
Mrs. H. T. Shackley, treasurer. 

At Quincy, Mass., a junior Alliance has 
been formed. 
_—_—_—_————— 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


CHURCH, HELP AND 
MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 


Transient rate 4 cents per word. Dis- 
count for 6 or more insertions. Minimum 
charge $1.00. Watch these columns each 
week. Rate card furnished on request. 


BOOK MANUSCRIPTS. 


WANTED—AI] kinds. Booklet free. M 
ITE : i ea 
Publishing Co., 27 Beach Street, Boston, Hae 


a ee a ee a ee ely 
WANTED—Child to board, preferably school 
age, in pleasant, large house, with excellent 
neighborhood, a suburb of Boston. Household 
small. Address: C-165, CHRISTIAN REGISTHR. 
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Selected 
Readings 


Character 
Education 


By Dennis C. Trotu, Ph.D. 
Visiting Professor of Education, Duke University, 1930. 


This is the first book presenting a scientific 
approach to the solution of this problem 
which is giving the educational institutions 
such grave concern. 


402 pages: $3.50 postpaid. At all bookstores. 
Send to-day for free descriptive folder. 
THE BEACON PRESS, INC., Publishers. 


DEPARTMENT 401 


25 Beacon STREET Boston, Mass. 


contend against them.” 


nition of all that is sincere. 


thinking people”. 


THE 
25 BEACON STREET 


$3.00 a Year 


To-day, «: in 1830 
THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 


Champions Religious Liberalism 


“We are willing that the Orthodox should maintain 
the waning lights of their faith, as their consciences 
shall dictate; but their measures to compel others to 
see by their lights, and thus to quench the spirit of 
free inquiry, we shall fearlessly expose and zealously 


From THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER of April 10, 1830 


One hundred years have passed since the editorial quoted above 
was published in THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER. Yet the same un- 
quenchable spirit of liberalism to which it gave expression in 1830 
permeates THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER of to-day. 


Now, as then, this most widely read spokesman of liberal churches 
pleads for enlightened thought—for complete toleration—for recog- 


Each issue of THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER provides up-to-the-minute 
news of religion, strong editorials, interesting character sketches 
of important personalities and reviews of new books. 


Rational and practical in its discussions of the problems of to-day, 
THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER, as in 1830, is “found in the homes of 


CHRISTIAN REGISTER 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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PLEASA 


“So you decided to quit being an 
atheist?’ “Yeah, there’s no future~-to it.” 
—Life. 


“That new man on the varsity crew is 
a fine chap.” “Yes, he’s a gentleman and 
a sculler.’,-—White Mule. 


“When you say the meat is tough, praise 
the pudding light as air! Give the smooth 
as well as rough, smiles with frowns— 
that’s only fair.’—Daily Sketch. 


Customer: “What does this mean? 
There's a fly in the bottom of my tea-cup !” 
Waitress: “Har do I know? I’m a waitress, 
not a fortune-teller!’—Passing Show. 


They were at the table. “Won't you 
have something more to eat, Mr. Smith?” 
“Well, just a mouthful, please.” “James, 
fill Mr. Smith’s plate.” 

—Harvard Lampoon. 


Declaring that the Swedish Academy 
knows nothing of the English language, 
Dr. Henry van Dyke characterizes as “an 
insult to America” the award to Sinclair 
Lewis of the 1930 Nobel Prize for Litera- 
ture. “The last infirmity of Nobel minds”, 
perhaps ?—Manchester Guardian. 


An insurance company wrote out a 
$1,000 life policy in. the name of one 
Samuel Johnson. Premiums were paid 


promptly for a few years, but suddenly 
stopped. After sending a few delinquent 
notices, the company received this reply: 
“Dear Sirs: Please excuse us as we can’t 
pay any more premiums on Sam. He died 
last May. Yours truly, Mrs. 58. Johnson.” 


As the cup was handed over into the 
youth’s hands, there went up cries of 
“Speech! Speech!” And the hubbub broke 
out anew. Meanwhile the lad was able to 
collect his thoughts and, of course, to 
eatch his breath. Then he stepped up 
on a bench—there came an abrupt and 
eager hush! “Gentlemen”, he said, “I 
have won this cup by the use of my legs. 
T trust I may never lose the use of my 
legs by the use of this cup.” 

—(hristian Science Monitor. 


It was Sunday morning in a men’s class 
jin a famous Presbyterian Church School. 
“Will you please tell me”, said a member 
to the teacher, “how far in actual miles 
Dan is from Beersheba? All my life I have 
heard the familiar phrase ‘from Dan to 
Beersheba’, but I have never known the 
distance.” Before the answer could be 
given, another member arose in the back 
of the room, and inquired: ‘‘Do I under- 
stand that Dan and Beersheba are the 
names of places?” “Yes.” “That is one on 
me. I always thought they were husband 
and wife, like Sodom and Gomorrah.” pb. 


The great Dr. Chalmers was a _ great 
stickler for punctuality. On one occasion 
his sister came hurriedly into the break- 
fast room, where her brother sat alone 
at the table, ready to rebuke the late- 
comer, who forestalled him by saying, 
“Oh, Tom, I had such a strange dream 


about you.” He was rather susceptible on 
the subject of dreams and prepared to lis- 
ten. “I dreamed”, said his sister, “that you 
were dead, and the funeral had been fixed 
to depart from the house on a Tuesday at 
12 noon. There was a slight delay, and 
suddenly, we heard a rapping inside the 
coffin, and you exclaimed, ‘Twal’s chappit, 
an’ ye’re no’ lifted.’ ” 
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23,650.00 


is the amount estimated we must 
receive in Annual Contributions, 
to keep the pension next year up 
to the modest sum of $725. We 
feel sure that, when this is known, 
the money will come, for our 
Unitarians are always generous as 
individuals. Churches also should 
do their share; speak to the officers 
about putting pensions on the 
budget. 


Unitarian Service Pension Society 
Rey. Haroitp G. ARNOLD, Treasurer 


| 55 Emmons Road, West Roxbury, Mass. 
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UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON : 


ie following hotels are worthy of 
patronage. They render excellent 
service and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


PARKER HOUSE 
SCHOOL AND TREMONT STREETS 


Near A. U.A. 
600 Guest Roomg with bath and shower 
Phone, Hubbard 8600 


HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 
Near Arlington Street Church and Back 
Bay Station—ten minutes to A.U.A. Room 
with bath, $3-$5. Phone, KENmore 5300 


HOTEL BELLEVUE 
Beacon Street, BOSTON 


Next to State House 
Rooms with bath $3.50 up. Phone, Haymarket 298] 
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( BURDETT COLLEGE \ 


BUSINESS TRAINING FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 


Two-year Courses: Business Administration— 
Accounting—Normal—Secretarial. 

Shorter Courses: Office Management—Book-keep- 
ing—Stenographic—Civil Service 


156 STUART STREET, BOSTON 
Founded 1879 Tel. Hancock 6300 
For Catalogue address F. H. BURDETT, Pres. 


THE MINER COLLAPSIBLE 
BANQUET TABLE 


for Churches 


Hotels, Clubs, Caterers, Lodges, and 
for Exhibitions 
All sizes made to order. Rectangular and round. 
CHAS. N. MINER 
CONCORD, MASS., Telephone Concord 155 


FOR SALE 


A lovely country home; twelve-room colonial house 
surrounded by about four acres of land: well supplied 
with old maple trees, House has electric lights, city 
water and opportunity for garage. Located opposite 
Proctor Academy, Andover, N.H. For further infor- 
mation, write W. S. THOMPSON, 79294 W. Norton 
Ave., Hollywood, Calif, 
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Editorials 6. ¢..4.,.01f 99s Ss), aon 
Correspondence 
Church Union in 1828 1019 
Significant Sentiments . . . . . . .1014 
Original and Selected 
Britannia: She Who Hesitates, by Devere 
Allen. aera eee ee vse 2A So ie rh 
Current Fads in Religious Education, by 
WaltergS., Swisher. , 0: Gina SHOUT 
Can Worship Be Saved? by Dwight 
Bradley pee eae We RA - 1018 
Youth and the Material Life . a ORG 
Anniversary of San Francisco Church 
Marks Birth of Pacific Unitarianism . 1028 
Book News 
Which Way is Yours? by A. R. H.; Presi- 
dent. B06.) by. A. Rs Ele uc fo shinee a 
Books eee ees eas 1023 
Our Children 
Two True Tales: Little Amelia and the 
Runaway Oxen; Joke on a Big Bear, by 
Frances Margaret. Fox 4. i.)5. int x) 1026 
Verse 
The Days Before, by Daisy D, Stephenson; 
Another Children’s Day, by Marjorie 
Dilfone:"3—<. PhS. tee ho ae ae ena 
Church Notes 1029 
Pleasantries 1032 


Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—CHURCH OF THB DIS- 
CIPLES, corner of Jersey and Peterborough 
Streets. Minister, Rev. Abraham M. Rihbany, 
D.D. Church service at 11 a.m. Disciples School 
at 9.45 a.m. Kindergarten at 11 a.m. 


BOSTON, MASS.—FIRST CHURCH (1630), 
corner of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. 
Rev. Charles BE. Park, D.D., Minister. Sunday 
School at 9.45 a.m. Morning Service, 11 a.m. 
Communion service immediately after morning 
Service on the first Sunday of each month. All 
seats free at all services. The church is open 
daily from 9 to 5. All welcome. 


_ BOSTON, MASS.—KING’S CHAPEL (1686), 
School and Tremont Streets, Minister Emeritus, 
Rey. Howard N. Brown, D.D. Minister-in- 
Charge, Rey. John Carroll Perkins, D.D. Chorus 
of men’s voices. Prof. Raymond ¢C. Robinson, 
Mus. _Bac., organist and choirmaster, 11 A.M., 
Morning. Prayer, with sermon by President 
Clarence A. Barbour, Brown University. 9.30 
A.M., Church school at King’s Chapel House. 
Week-day services, 12:15 p.m. Monday, Organ 
Recital. Tuesday, Wednesday, Friday, Prof. 


Harold EB. B. Speight, D.D., Dartmouth College. . 


New Year’s Eve, Candlelight Service at 8 P.M. 
conducted by Dr. Perkins. Holy Communion. 


BOSTON, MASS.—SECOND CHURCH (1649), 
874 Beacon Street, corner Audubon Road. Rey. 
Dudley Hays Ferrell, Minister; Rey. Bdward 
A. Horton, D.D., Minister Emeritus. 9.30 A.M., 
Chureh School; 11 a.m., Morning service. 


BROOKLYN, ' N.Y.—CHURCH OF THE 
SAVIOUR. Pierrepont Street at Monroe Place 
(Borough Hall Subway Station, first Brooklyn 
stop on all downtown Subway trains, five 


minutes from Wall Street). John Howland 
ae, D.D., minister. Morning service 
A.M. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO—THE FIRST UNI- 
TARIAN CHURCH, Euclid Ave. at Bast 82nd 
Street. Rev. Dilworth Lupton and Rey. Paul 
Harmon Chapman, ministers. 9.30 a.m., Church 
School; 11 a.m., Morning service. 


MILTON MASS.—THE FIRST PARISH. 
Minister, Rev. Vivian T. Pomeroy. Service, 
Sunday at 11 a.m. Sermon by the minister. 


NEW_ YORK.—ALL SOULS CHURCH, Dr. 
Minot Simons, minister. Services in the hall 
of the MacDowell Club, 166 East 73rd Street, 
during the erection of the new church at 80th 
Street and Lexington Ave. Welcome to friends 
and strangers. Sunday 11 a.m. Church office 
at 183 East 80th Street. 


When ordering change of 
address please send old 
as well as new address. 
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